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Progress 
in China 


by F. J. ERROLL, M.P. 


Last autumn the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, while on the first Government 
mission to China since World War LI, visited 
the chief industrial centres of that country. 
An engineer turned politician, he looks at it 
with the experience gained on an earlier visit 
to Russia, described in our March 1955 number 


“Our Celestial Empire possesses all things in 
prolific abundance and lacks no product 
within its border. We do not need to import 
the manufactures of outside barbarians in 
exchange for our own produce.” So wrote 
the great Emperor Ch’ien Lung in a letter to 
George III which was handed to Lord 
Macartney on his mission to China. Would 
I, the first British Minister to visit China 
since World War II, receive a similar rebuff? 
Or would the new masters of China have an 
enlightened attitude towards trade with 
Britain? These were my thoughts as I 
walked over the railway-bridge spanning the 
frontier river between Hong Kong and China 
towards the modern Chinese train waiting in 
the hot morning sun. 

At the end of May 1957 the British 
Government relaxed substantially the con- 
trols on exports to China, and the purpose of 
my visit that autumn was to follow up the 
opportunities thus created for increasing our 
trade. The Chinese had shown little response 
to the relaxation, and had indeed been in no 
hurry to accept the proposed visit. Obviously 
the first thing to do was to get to Peking and 
endeavour to find out, if I could, what the 
Chinese Government really thought. And I 
needed, too, to see what China was doing for 
herself. Perhaps she still “possessed all 
things in prolific abundance” and did not 
require British machinery and equipment to 
further the programmes of her Planning 
Ministries. 

The journey took two days. The train left 
punctually at midday for Canton to the 
accompaniment of martial music from loud- 
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Guarding the Royal Pavilion in Peking’s For- 
bidden City, once the Emperor’s palace, a proud 
bronze lion asserts the technical ability on 
which, as in the past, China’s prosperity rests 


speakers installed on the platform and in the 
carriages themselves. Soon after a_train- 
attendant came along with mugs, small 
envelopes of tea-leaves and a large can of hot 
water. He returned regularly during the 
journey with more hot water (and more tea- 
leaves, should they be needed). Another 
attendant went up and down the saloon-type 
coaches with a broom and scoop; another 
with a duster. The train was going to be kept 
clean all right. The loud-speakers broadcast 
music and announcements. The Chinese 
passengers who crowded the coach chatted, 
laughed and sang. This was travel on the 
People’s Railway—for the better-off. 

After a punctual arrival in Canton I was 
politely escorted to the Love the Masses 
Hotel. Built in the 1930s without any such 
loving intention it provided me with a suite 
of rooms looking out high above the busy 
river. Service was of European standard. 
Below, moored to the banks, were the simple 
craft of thousands of townsfolk whose boats 
are their only homes. 

The Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
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All photographs from the author 


The Great Wall of China winds over the mountains for hundreds of miles. Built twenty-two centuries ago, 
it remains one of the wonders of the world and a monument to ancient Chinese civil-engineering skill. 
Recently the Government has restored a section near Peking so that visitors may see what it was origin- 
ally like. On the Sunday morning when this photograph was taken they included parties from Eastern 
European delegations and a visiting ballet group from Novosibirsk, known as the “Chicago of Siberia” 


Kuanting Reservoir Dam near Peking, which was completed by Chinese workers in 1957, as was 
(below) the Hydro-Electric station. Further stages of the scheme are now in process of construction. 


The three 10,000-kilowatt water-wheel alternators were made in Shanghai and are driven by water from 
he reservoir. The hands that carved old China’s delicate tvories now shape new China’s turbine-blades 


A monument outside Shenyang railway-station commemorates, as 
do many others in North-East China, the victorious five-day 
Russian campaign in August 1945 against the Japanese forces 


Trade—his staff number over 2000—invited 
me to dinner; ‘‘I hope you will join me in a 
small informal banquet,” he said through his 
interpreter. Punctually at seven we sat down 
to a sixteen-course meal in a private room on 
the eleventh floor of the hotel. In case chop- 
sticks were beyond me, knives and forks made 
in Sheffield had also been provided. Punc- 
tually at nine the Director said: “You must 
be tired and in need of sleep. Let us end the 
conversation. You will wish to go to your 
bedroom.” But I went for a walk through 
the crowded streets, and into the Park of 
Culture where the younger set were watching 
a variety show on a large open-air stage. Ina 
backyard two men were breaking up an old 
mattress and straightening out the springs 
into short lengths of wire. Simple snacks 
were being sold from stalls on the pavements, 
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and the boat-dwellers were 
turning in for the night. 

The following morning the 
Director accompanied me to 
the airport, where a Russian- 
made aircraft operated by the 
China Civil Aviation Corpora- 
tion was about to start on the 
scheduled service to Peking: 
“What is the harvest like in 
Britain this year?” the Direc- 
tor asked me; ‘‘in China it is 
fairly good. Goodbye.” In- 
side the airport the informa- 
tion-signs were in Chinese, 
Russian and English. A route- 
map of scheduled air-services 
with information about fares 
and conditions of carriage was 
in the same three languages. 
A pad of complaint- and sug- 
gestion-forms for passengers to 
fill in lay on a table. They 
were serially numbered, per- 
haps so that an unwelcome 
comment could not be removed 
unnoticed. Form number one 
was still unused which seemed 
reassuring. 

In the ensuing four weeks I 
was to fly a good deal inside 
China. “It is very safe,” an 
Indian told me; “‘if conditions 
are not just right the aero- 
planes stay on the ground.” 
The service is informal but 
efficient. Meals are ordered in 
advance and served on the 
ground at refuelling stops. 
There are rectangular tables 
for European menus and circular tables for 
Chinese fare. At one stop a party of Austra- 
lian Communists wanted to join the plane. 
As there were no free places for them, some 
large hydraulic valves and pipeworks were 
removed from the cargo section of the fuse- 
lage and sufficient armchairs from the air- 
port lounge put loose in their place. 

The flight from Canton to Peking took 
about ten hours including stops—a distance 
of 1150 miles. From the aeroplane I could 
see the vast plains and mountain-ranges of 
the China I was not to visit on the ground— 
the China where most of the 600,000,000 I 
did not meet live, move and have their being. 
An hour of paddy-fields would be succeeded 
by some great river winding across the land- 
scape and carelessly flooding the neighbour- 
ing areas. Small villages and individual 


The Soviet Government have presented Peking with a fine Exhibition Hall. At the time of the author’s 
vistt the Government of India was holding an exhibition of progress made under her Five-Year Plan. 
(Above) The vehicles drew less attention than (below) a working demonstration of an Indian lathe 


(Above) At Dazren a Chinese-built tram-car stops for passengers on their way to work or shopping. 
(Below) A Chinese lathe is part of a permanent exhibition of the industrial achievements of Dairen. 
The poster behind shows the increase in output from the city’s shipyards during the past few years 


farmsteads would appear like islands in a 
deserted sea. Then mountains contoured with 
terraced cultivation would be succeeded by 
wheat-plains dry in the summer sun. 

As the aeroplane circled over Peking I 
could see the big blocks of government 
offices housing the many new Ministries, the 
large new factories and_ technological in- 
stitutes and, near the modern runway, the 
old Summer Palace of the former Emperors. 

“Will you be so kind as to say a few words 
for the readers of the People’s Daily?’ asked 
a reporter on the tarmac. “‘Weather’s been 
terrible,” said an Englishman who had come 
out to meet me. “My old Chinese language- 
tutor is sure it has been caused by a dragon in 
the North-East. Tomorrow you'll be calling 
on the Vice-Minister of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade.” 

The Ministry was’ housed 
new office-block of simple and 
severe design. Little money 
had been wasted on ornamen- 
tation or grandiose entrances. 
It looked what it was—office- 
premises with no frills. The 
small conference-room on the 
first-floor to which I was taken 
contained a dozen or more easy 
chairs with low tables. A por- 
trait of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung hung on the wall. Here I 
met the Vice-Minister. He was 
accompanied by one or two 
officials, an interpreter and a 
note-taker. All the men wore 
identical dark blue suits, called 
“national dress’, with collars 
buttoning up to the neck. 

The Vice-Minister inquired 
about my journey and hoped 
that it had not been too tiring. 
He invited me to “‘a small in- 
formal banquet” to be given 
for me that evening at the In- 
ternational Club. A girl wear- 
ing national dress came it with 
tea and cakes. We smoked 
Chinese cigarettes together, 
politely striking matches for 
each other. The courtesies 
over, we proceed to discuss the 
purpose of my visit to China. 
A programme would be pre- 
pared. There would be calls 
on other departments in Pek- 
ing, and a tour of industrial 
China. Unfortunately many 
foreign delegations were visit- 


in a plain 


ing China, and so it might be difficult to 
meet all my wishes, but they would do their 
best to ensure that I obtained a representative 
picture of China’s industrial progress. 

The Chinese airline took me in a few hours 
from Peking to Shenyang, capital of North- 
East China. From the air I could obtain 
glimpses of the countryside. Heavily culti- 
vated plains were followed by what appeared 
to be desolate mountain-ranges, changing 
once more to the plain-lands of the former 
Manchuria. Under Japanese occupation the 
city; then called Mukden, had developed as a 
great industrial centre. During the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria, which began in 
August 1945 and lasted for several months 
before the Chinese Government (then the 
Nationalists) took full control, large quanti- 
ties of machinery were removed from the 
factories and taken to the Soviet Union. 


The kerbside cobbler in a stde-street of Dawren has plenty of 
work. He escapes the attention of the Planning Mimstries in 
far-away Peking and performs a useful service for his fellows 


Since 1949, now called ‘‘Liberation’”’ in 
China, great progress has been made in 
rebuilding factories, installing new plant and 
building tenement-blocks for the workers. 

The Director of the local Bureau of Foreign 
Trade, with a staff of 5000 under him, took 
me to see the Heavy Machinery Factory and 
the No. 1 Lathe Factory. The first was being 
reconstructed and looked a mess. The second 
was turning out general purpose workshop 
lathes, of several standard sizes, with the 
speed and efficiency of a European works. 
Both plants were controlled from Peking by 
the First Ministry of Machine-Building. 


But what can a worker know of progress if 


he sees only the products of his own factory? 
Or a visitor if he sees only one or two? How 
sensible, therefore, to set up a Permanent 
Exhibition of North-East Industrial Products 
in the centre of the city. Thousands of 
workers and their families visit this display 
every week, I was told, though during my 
walk round I had the place practically to 
myself. Here was to be seen the immense 
range of industrial products now being made: 
machine-tools, structural steelwork, heavy 
duty tyres, and models of vehicles and loco- 
motives. Here, too, was evidence of the 
difficulty of finding Chinese equivalents for 
technical terms. A horizontal multi- -purpose 
drill was captioned in Chinese as a “‘sleeping 
drill of ten thousand abilities”’. 

The restaurant-car on the train to Dairen 
served European and Chinese food. ‘The 
staff welcomed me into the kitchen to see how 
the food was prepared. Seeing that their 
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visitor was a European, they used their few 
words of Russian. The route lay through a 
wheat-growing area. Peasants could be seen 
working in the fields, or returning to their 
modest dwellings. Occasionally a youngster 
would wave at the train. 

The head of the local Bureau of Foreign 
Trade, with a staff of over 1000, arranged for 
me to see the Dairen locomotive-works where 
they are turning out eight Peace locomotives 
a month. The chief designer gladly acknow- 
ledged the help which Russian engineers had 
given both in the design stage and in planning 
the workshop programme. Now, however, 
they were working on their own design of a 
shunting-engine, as yet unnamed, and they 
had a small study-group of Chinese engineers 
investigating electric locomotive practice. 

Dairen has a number of pleasant shops and 
departmental stores similar to those in many 
other industrial cities of China. Variety may 
not be as great, nor quality as high, as is to be 
found in, say, Leeds or Manchester; but for a 
skilled machinist, a deputy manager, or a 
civil servant the stores offer tempting rewards 
for hard work and diligence. Imported wrist- 
watches and cameras attracted more interest 
than indigenous carvings and tapestries; and 
there was brisk trade in the furniture and 
radio departments of the store I visited. 

Another department was devoted to nat- 
ional dress : ready-to-wear or tailor-made. The 
store was showing what the smart young 
Party secretary would shortly be wearing. 
Brown or fawn materials in cotton or wool 
were sa abt while for the really dressy 
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(Above) One of many tenement blocks to house the families working at the new motor-works in Changchun. 
(Below) Model worker Chang (wearing ‘‘national dress’) and his wife pose for a photograph in the bed- 


sitting room of their flat. His wages are sufficient to provide food, clothes and reasonable com 
So [o) fs ‘ b) 


An office-worker looks at sports-gear displayed in the shop-window of a Dairen departmental store. 
The plate-glass window also reflects the upper’ storey of a new office-building across the street 


there were blue pin-stripe suits, with zippers 
instead of the regulation buttons. An official 
explained to me: “National dress is a dress, 
not a uniform. Variations are permitted.” 

The night train from Dairen arrived 
punctually on Tuesday morning at Chang- 
chun, the capital of Manchuria during the 
Japanese occupation. ‘The head of the 
local Bureau of Foreign Trade, with a staff of 
some 1500, explained that the great motor- 
works was closed for the day. While Monday 
was the usual workers’ rest-day they had 
voluntarily agreed to work on, so that a 
Russian delegation visiting the city on that 
day only could view the factory in operation. 
As they were now resting I could not see the 
plant working, but he had arranged for an 
assistant manager to show me round. 

This great works cost about £80,000,000 to 
build and equip. Russian engineers designed 
the factory-blocks and ordered the machine- 
tools from Russia. Chinese labour erected 
the buildings, lugged the equipment into 
place, and now is employed in operating the 
machines. The result is a flow of Russian- 
designed Liberation lorries from the end of 
the assembly-line. 

Near the works is the newly erected 
workers’ township. Uniform blocks of tene- 
ments line both sides of the road. Children 
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were playing in the courtyards and gardens. 
Nearby, the factory employees were volun- 
tarily giving up their free time to levelling 
and preparing a site for a public square. But 
perhaps some of them were at home. I 
knocked on the door of a first-floor flat. Mrs 
Chang apologized, through an interpreter, 
for being in her old clothes, and hurried into 
the bed-sitting room to wake her husband. 
He was lying on a single bed, while on a 
double bed their first child, a few months old, 
lay sound asleep. From a well-stocked cup- 
board she took her best blouse and her hus- 
band’s national dress. In a minute they 
were ready to receive their unexpected guests. 
Yes, they were comfortable in their flat, with 
central heating and hot water supplied from 
the factory boiler-house. They liked to have 
a few flowers on the window-sill, and family 
photographs on the shelf. Mr Chang was a 
machinist, a ‘“‘model worker’’ in fact, as the 
certificate hanging on the wall announced. 
The pots and pans in the kitchen were clean, 
and some contained food waiting to be 
cooked on the gas stove. 

This food had come from the plains and 
paddy-fields of China. Some of the lorries 
Chang helped to make were destined for the 
farms, to raise their productivity and bring 
their surplus to the towns. China’s great 


problem is to carry the burden of intensive 
industrial development, albeit with Russian 
and East European aid, while her country- 
folk, the vast majority of China’s 600,000,000, 
are living on a bare subsistence level. 

In Shanghai the supply of rice was rationed 
and pork, the popular meat, was limited. 
The Director of the Shanghai Bureau of 
Foreign Trade, with a staff of over 10,000, 
arranged for me to see a food-processing 
factory in the city. The workers, mainly 
women, were canning green beans and boiled 
pork. In the store were many thousands of 
cans of cooked whole chicken, fish, fruit and 
other products. The current output of this 
factory was being sent to Russia. 

On the other hand the penicillin made in a 
pharmaceutical factory I visited was going 
mainly to Chinese hospitals and dispensaries. 
Some was being exported to the countries of 
South-East Asia. 

All the production-units I 
had been to so far were state- 
owned, and their policy was 
controlled by the appropriate 
production-ministry in Peking. 
The Shanghai Director invited 
me to see a different type of 
factory. The electrical-instru- 
ment works was known as a 
joint state/private enterprise. 
The former owner had surren- 
dered his property to the state 
and received in return com- 
pensation bonds carrying inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent for 
seven years. At the end of the 
period interest would lapse and 
the bonds would be extin- 
guished. He had been appoint- 
ed manager, received a salary, 
and was chairman of a man- 
agement-committee in whom 
the running of the works was 
vested. Control was exercised 
by the Shanghai municipality 
and not by the Peking Minis- 
try of Instrument Production. 

Shanghai was gay with a 
multitude of small shops, in 
addition to some fine “‘one 
hundred commodity big build- 
ings” as the departmental stores 
are called in Chinese. Nearly 
all of these shops are operated 
on the joint state/private sys- 
tem. The former owners now 
work as salaried managers but 
remain stigmatized as bond- 
holding capitalists. 


During the autumn of 1957 the Rectifica- 
tion Campaign for the improvement of 
Working Style was in full swing. ‘The workers 
of each factory were encouraged to write out 
their suggestions on placards and hoardings 
which were then displayed in corridors, 
booths and on specially erected display- 
stands. Suggestions might range from pos- 
sible improvements in production to violent 
criticism of the management. One placard, 
which was translated to me, called on co- 
worker Lu to stop leaving his bicycle where it 
might trip up others. Workers were urged to 
form groups to consider what suggestions to 
make, and to discuss those already displayed. 
Managements had to spend long hours dis- 
cussing them all, while Peking received 
classified returns of suggestions made with 
summaries of action taken or proposed. 

The Campaign was at its most vigorous in 


“Oh, my poor feet !”’—even in the Park of Rest at Wuhan the 
flesh is weak. But such parks are a real boon to workers in 
the Chinese industrial cities where they are being developed 


A Chinese citizen of the future smiles as he meditates: “‘I 
am standing on the brand-new bridge over the Yangtze River at 
Wuhan. Teacher told me our new government built it ahead of 
time with Russian help. I’ve got a lot to look forward to” 


the Shanghai State-Owned No. 1 Electrical- 
Machinery Works. In addition to the usual 
posters there was a tableau displaying a 
worker’s living-conditions before Liberation 
and after. Apparently an employee had been 
grumbling about the cost of living. So this 
display had been erected using his own 
possessions, I was told, to show him and 
others like him how much better off he was 
than the workers of ten years ago. 

At this works the rotor overspeed test- 
house was covered with earth as a safety 
precaution. On the mound was picked out in 
dark green shrubs the motto, “Love the 
factory like home’’. 

China today offers opportunity to the 
serious young students of the technical 
colleges and universities. There is a good life, 
too, for the skilled industrial worker. Bureau- 
crats and their subordinates have their com- 
fortable office jobs. They are at risk, how- 
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ever, whenever some pruning 
is called for. What the vast 
staffs of the Ministries find to 
do is something of a mystery. 
All the forty-odd Government 
Departments are liable to be 
attacked from time to time in 
the Press and on the Radio for 
inefficiency or faults of policy 
or planning. 

The central government 
controls the whole of China 
and, borrowing much of the 
Russian system of central plan- 
ning, is making great efforts to 
overcome the historic disability 
of all agricultural countries 
having a desperately low stan- 
dard of living and a growing 
population: how to accumu- 
late enough capital equipment 
to sustain an advance to a per- 
manently higher standard of 
living. It is easy to organize 
the beneficial consumption of 
steel-products; but the popu- 
lation must accept self-denial 
while the steel-works is being 
built. Scarce resources of man- 
ual skill, engineering talent 
and material are pre-empted 
for years with no hope of an 
immediate return. Even gifts 
from abroad ‘without strings 
attached”’ are apt to require 
some form of eventual repay- 
ment. The larger the project, 
the longer the period of wait- 
ing before the mass of the people can feel any 
benefit from it, and the more impatient they 
are likely to become, though they may not 
care to express their feelings. 

Meanwhile, even if the expropriated shop- 
keeper or factory-owner is dissatisfied, model- 
worker Chang is not. The senior officials and 
works-managers may suffer from overwork, 
but they know they are helping to create a 
new China. The peasant in the paddy-field 
faces the same back-breaking toil as his fore- 
fathers, but he knows that the former War 
Lords will trample over his crops no more, 
and perhaps that his favourite son may get to 
technical college and become one of China’s 
“top people’. 

But where is freedom as we in the West 
know it? Since Liberation do the Chinese 
feel the absence of a freedom which we so 
rightly cherish? Who knows? For none may 
say. 


Japan’s Cultural Traditions 


bye ew ND BLUNDEN, C,B.E., M.C. 


Mr Blunden is so well known as a poet and biographer that his special experience of Japan may be 
overlooked. He was in fact Professor of English Literature at Tokyo University in 1924-27 and a 
member of the United Kingdom Liaison Mission at Tokyo in 1948-50. This and the next article are 
intended to complement each other in providing a background for the understanding of Japan today 


Aumost thirty-five years ago it was my luck 
to begin an acquaintance with the Japanese 
scene which has not yet lost its liveliness. ‘To 
me Japan at that time was full of rarities, and 
the colour-prints of Hiroshige which could 
then be picked up in sleepy junk-shops— 
the illustrations of Japanese highways and 
byways before the country was opened to the 
modernizing West—often answered to the 
present. In the country places one was some- 
times unusual enough for even old people to 
come out and discuss the arrival. But at the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo I was likely to be 
told kindly but firmly that people like me had 
come too late to know what the genius of 
Japan really was; the true charm and differ- 
ence had departed. 

That must have been in some degree a fact. 
Japan had been undergoing transformations 
since the “black ships” of Commodore Perry 
—in 1853—sailed unanswerably in. The 
change of name from Yedo to Tokyo seems 
to have suited the other change from med- 
iaeval to mechanical. I might witness any 
day some survival of the ‘locked’ Japan which 
was in many ways so successful, but now 
we had picture-palaces, bus-conductresses, 
mouth-organ bands, Rugby football and diss- 
ertations on Keats and Rimbaud. A rickshaw- 
man (one of the host that has vanished from 
the fine eki-mae, the approach, of Tokyo 
Station) asked me who was going to win the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. 

And still my Japan was abundantly 
Japanese, enough so to satisfy the reasonable 
man, and has remained so, like one of my 
original group of university students who 
quickly gave me the most courteous and 
affectionate support. As a modern, he was 
extraordinarily eager to master all the niceties 
in “a thousand and one gems of English 
poetry”. But he stuck to his Japanese clothes; 
and in my mind’s eye he is pre-1877 (at that 
date certain customs were declared illegal) 
and stands forth a samurai wearing his two 
swords. Not, I think, with the slightest 
thought of using them. I have heard of 
Japanese writing-masters still solemnly com- 


ing, later far than 1877, to the houses of 
Europeans with their swords on. Perhaps 
they occasionally sharpened their longest 
finger-nails with them. 

The calligrapher, thus, appears in my 
comments, as he soon does in ordinary life in 
Japan. He is as much there today as in the 
old days—a sign of a deep philosophy of life, 
a defender of aesthetic observances. There he 
sits, a very conjuror with his light fude and his 
ink-stone and gilded ink-block, the descend- 
ant it may be of many calligraphers. Yet his 
principal occupation may be something 
distinct from the art of handwriting. Many 
Japanese statesmen have been calligraphers; 
the greatest Japanese philologist today is one. 
This taste, this conquest is not giving way to 
the mechanized age. 

I imagine that beautiful writing is more 
readily enjoyed by us all than some other 
accomplishments. Thinking now of the var- 
ious expressions of Yamato-damashi, or the 
Soul of Japan, I wonder how much is heard 
of the musical recitations from Japanese 
classical drama, once the pride of scholars. 
In a house where I used to be treated as one 
of the family, so many years ago, there was an 
innocent division of interests. Upstairs my 
host would be intoning away to the evening 
lamp (and me) his selections of N6-plays; and 
downstairs the boys and the girls with their 
wireless set were picking up whatever they 
could of Western music, from Nat D. Ayer 
to Ludwig van Beethoven. 

These observations are a tiny part of that 
endless analysis of Japanese qualities and 
notabilia which it is the Japanese characteris- 
tic to expect of foreigners. There is no 
decrease in this pursuit; indeed the method 
today is one of the things to be prepared for. 
The Press is apt to request one’s impression of 
a city before one has got clear of the railway- 
station. The student-group has plenty of 
inquiries to make, suddenly, on one’s im- 
pressions of lots of other things. Probably 
this appetite for outside opinion is related to 
the mildly embarrassing appeal for ‘‘a 
message’”’—when you have lectured and 
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rtesy of the Embassy of Japan 
Fapanese writing, while adapted from the Chinese, represents syllabic sounds, not ideas as does the 


latter. The result is complicated and ambiguous, but beautiful: boldly designed characters, drawn 
from the shoulder rather than the wrist, give to calligraphy a high place among the arts in Japan 


By courtesy of the Shell Petroleum Co. 


Japanese sumo wrestlers and the umpire performing the ceremony of entering the ring at an amphi- 
theatre in Tokyo. Japanese wrestling originated as part of samurai military training and in its 
jujutsu form was a jealously guarded secret art under the feudal system. Sumo, its popular 
form, has been the subject of national championships since 1624. The sumo wrestlers belong to a 
professional guild and place great reliance upon weight, some champions scaling over twenty stone 


expressed all you think you can in the way of 
an Emersonian exhortation, almost certainly 
several autograph-albums will be pushed into 
your hands with several voices saying: 
“Please write your special message for me.” 
This, if I may conjecture, is.an ancient 
cultural tradition. The Teacher is wise, his 
words will be true, they will be a light unto 
my feet. 

To someone like myself in 1958, remember- 
ing the Japan in which a cinema-theatre 
employed a commentator, who eloquently 
explained the pictures to us and, when a kiss 
came along, aroused immense laughter by 
his phonetic parody, the idea of cultural 
traditions should be fraught with difficulties. 
And it is. We have seen the obvious, abrupt 
eclipses of some part of Japanese manners. 
The world knows that the kiss which was so 
absurd the other day in Japan is now no 
stranger than the Cupid doll. The relations 
between Japanese boy and girl, formerly so 
inexpressive, almost impassive, have become 
free, and have required such odd technical 
terms as “avec” and ‘“‘avant”. He and she 
may sit on the bank of the Moat in old 
Tokyo as lovingly as they like. A revolution? 


Yes. But the picture must not be too simply 
labelled. 

The escape from tradition in it is incom- 
plete, as yet; it is in the home that traditions 
are maintained by the Japanese, not in the 
park or public walk. When the effect of 
post-war novelties has worn off the old images 
of self-sacrifice and filial responsibility will 
probably not be found to have lost their 
power, though the education of the young 
men in the treatment of the other sex will 
have done plenty of good. 

“We Japanese’, said an illustrious friend 
of England over the teacup to me when to 
our glad surprise we met again after the end 
of the war, “‘were in the wrong. We had to be 
punished for some things, and some things 
must go. But’— how earnestly he was 
speaking !—“‘some will remain, some Jap- 
anese ideas, to the end.”” To the end. 

My companion was a Christian. It may do 
no harm to notice that Japanese Christianity, 
driven into holes and corners in the 17th 
century, is itself a cultural tradition of a 
stirring vitality. It is true that the Christians 
are only a small community in the huge 
population, but they have had their effect on 
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a large part of that. They have added (this 
is a sign) Christmas to the almanac. Being 
a Christian, my friend has omitted one 
thing from all that he has done to make me 
at home in Japan. 

He never proposed a saunter where the 
village ““harvest-home” was crowding round 
the temple, or even in town where the 
matsurt was bringing together even more 
excited multitudes. For him the time would 
be better spent in debate over the theologies 
in Paradise Lost. But still the matsuri, the 
festival and high-day, abounds in the Japan- 
ese calendar, deriving from Shinto or from 
Buddhism or some other source: who will 
agree on it? The festival of a shrine seems to 
disclose for a day a prehistoric Japan, and to 
inspire its popular expression. Then the 
mikoshi, the sacred palanquin bearing the 
emblem of its deity, an elaborate heavy 
fantasy, is carried along the roads on the 
shoulders of many youths with swaying 
rhythm and rhythmic groaning. They 


The Japanese tea-cult is said to have originated with Buddhist 
priests of the Ken sect. Ken monks helped the 15th-century 
Shogun Yoshimasa, an adept of the cult, to collect porcelain 
and pictures; some immensely valuable pieces have survived. 
Frugality and simplicity mark the tea-ceremony, at which 
tea is prepared and drunk according to strict rules, while 
objects of art, foems or flower-arrangements are discussed 
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are pale with strain, wild with enthusiasm, 
and one would scarcely recognize in them the 
tradesman and artisan of the district. They 
live now for the figure within the mikoshi; 
that goddess of the shrine has bidden them, 
and they answer. 

Turning aside from the pulsing street, we 
make a mental note to attend one day the 
great Gion Matsuri in Kyoto, and perhaps to 
relate it to one particular religious view. 
Meanwhile it is easier to find the tea- 
ceremony, the cha-no-yu, which is traced 
originally to the genius of Buddhism. It is so 
often described by Japanese thinkers as 
essential and immanent in Japanese life that 
we do not pause over the fact that some of 
our Japanese friends disregard it. Mr 
Junesay Idditie the essayist is not one of those. 
He tells us: ““You can hardly imagine how 
much we owe to the creed of tea-drinking in 
our daily habits and behaviour ... The 
simplest form of food, tea and rice or ocha- 
zuke, underlies the spirit of Japanese culture. 
All the arts, household uten- 
sils, and other devices that are 
contrived to contribute to the 
amenities of life, are basically 
related to the techniques of tea- 
making and tea-drinking.”’ No 
matter which version of the 
ritual cha-no-yu we are ad- 
mitted to, the doctrine is the 
same: simplicity as elegance, 
sufficiency as luxury. Through- 
out the quiet process in the 
garden-hut, and indeed to and 
from it, all is gentleness, but 
such as goes with perfect drill. 
Even we can emerge with a 
sense of the harmony between 
such tea-drinking (and _ its 
equipment) and the Japanese 
house with its shutters and its 
tatami or straw mats, and the 
Japanese hotel too with its 
landscape-garden where you 
would not think one possible. 

From the cha-no-yu tradi- 
tion to that of bushido, it may 
be, our imagination must make 
a considerable jump. At any 
rate the contemplative man 
suddenly appears as the man 
of action. Muscular Christi- 
anity has been something of a 
parallel to this Japanese “code 
of honour upon which every 
samurai was expected to base 
his conduct. Loyalty, courage, 
veracity, sincerity and readi- 
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The restraint and elegance which characterize Japanese taste have their roots in religious tradition 


Shinto, the native religion of Japan, originated in the wor- 
ship of Nature and of ancestral deities personifying 1s duf- 
ferent aspects. Though affected by Buddhist and Confucian 
influences derived from China, the central belief of Shinto 
is the idea of fertility protected by purity. Official ritual 
emphasizes the function of the Emperor as intermediary be- 
tween the people and the ancestral gods; but the ceremonies 
of greatest importance are connected with food (offerings 
of thanksgiving or prayers for harvest) and purification. 
(Opposite) The robes of Shinto priests display the simplicity 
of design and purity of colour which distinguishes Shinto 
cult-objects—a quality to which Japanese taste owes much. 
(Above) Shinto festivals are an essential element in the life 
of a Japanese community. One of the principal events is the 
procession in which the sacred palanquin ( mikoshi), bearing 
the emblem of the local deity, is carried through the streets 
by young men (and sometimes also by girls) with the greatest 
gatety: the bearers usually end the day completely inebriated ! 


A samurai is “one who serves” and the feudal ideal of loyalty has entered deeply into the Japanese 
spirit. At the yearly festival of Noma-oi, held at Haranomachi in eastern Honshu, descendants of 


amurai don (as here) the armour of their ancestors and meet for horse-races and a magnificent parade 


ness to die for honour were the main virtues 
required of every man.’ This ancient spirit, 
notwithstanding the passing of feudalism and 
the fight for existence, is by no means dead. 
I remember when it was apt to be laughed at. 
One of us outlanders would find a stall- 
keeper obstinately refusing to reduce the 
price of his socks or his dried persimmons: the 
comment would be: ““That’s only his bushido.” 
But the old chivalry could and did endure 
much worse knocks. The Forty-Seven Ronin 
do not leave the scene because of electric 
lights and Coca-Cola. Even modern youth 
will be ready at the right time with flowers 
and incense for the forty-six tombs at 
Sengakuji in Tokyo—forty-six, because one 
of the ronin committed suicide before the 
others and was buried by his father secretly 
elsewhere. 

A Japanese meal is being offered me as I 
write: culture is calling again, and I will 
gladly respond. The much-worn witticism 
that the Japanese were nowhere in astronomy 
and gastronomy is not true, not in appearance 
(for what in this way could be more beautiful 
than the lacquer trays with their spreads?) 
nor in taste. Seaweeds here are ‘understood’, 
mushrooms from the woods are given all 
their right, and o sashimi or raw fish is a 
lasting triumph. All this goes back I think to 
that esteem for naturalness blended with 
patient art which we saw just now in the 
thatched tea-ceremony house by the dripping 
stone and flagstone path. 

Japanese food, as my wife reminds me with 
some inclination towards holiday planning, is 
also a ritual. To this among other home 
institutions the boy and the girl who so 
defiantly meet and kiss in the botanical 
garden will return. The home will begin 
again. It may be the dolls’ festival tomorrow. 
Marriages are still to be expected, and the 
home will still usually shape the sequel. A 
daughter-in-law is a daughter-in-law: and so, 
back to that choice meal so gracefully set 
out. 

Those young Japanese who have come into 
my personal circle during the past few years, 
usually of the highly educated kind, have 
differed from their predecessors in being 
rather more abrupt and downright. They 
have not lost their way because perhaps they 
know a little about ‘free love’. They mean 
to do their country, credit as sincerely and 
firmly as their fathers and grandfathers did, 
but they have grown up with the cold know- 
ledge that the world itself has grown harder 
and their nation’s present position in it is 
unsettled. To ask them what strength they 
draw from traditions with the older names 
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a 
and associations is not often much to the 
purpose. If anything old underlies these 
new Japanese, at least bushido has its prob- 
abilities: be it remembered that this chivalry 
was emphatically Japanese. It could be 
abrupt even when it was correct. 

Defeat might have led to something worse 
than a touch of abruptness in society but for 
the stability of all the Japanese ‘isms’. Japan 
cannot ultimately lose a war—or perhaps 

should have written, could not lose the 
other sort of war—having such a cultural 
foundation. Fashions and novelties have 
long amused the Japanese, and the founda- 
tions stay. 

There is an example of this vividly before 
me. I had supposed that the primitive dance 
called Bugaku must have fallen a victim to 
the war. One day an invitation to a per- 
formance in the grounds of a temple led to 
my knowing better. The mysterious ‘priest’ 
with his coiled wooden snake, with the music 
in the background which one comes to 
accept as ‘true’, with utter serenity produced 
his effect—in broad daylight—of some other 
age and some other mankind. A master- 
piece. When he had done, and I was given 
the opportunity to see him without a mask, 
I discovered that this inheritor of remote 
superstition was a smiling student who could 
take part also on the tennis-court or football- 
field. 

Japanese tradition, I allow, is sometimes in 
danger. The other day we heard that in the 
Kabuki or old-style theatre it is difficult to 
get the old and joyous ‘horse’ acted now; of 
the two men left who can please the audience 
as forelegs, one has gone into the grocery 
line and is difficult to ‘lure back to the stage. 
Kabuki is popular, democratic since it 
began, and exquisite too. The actors are no 
longer a class apart, so far as looking in at a 
teashop or giving a talk to students are con- 
cerned; but once the show is on, they are 
surely as immaculate and as dedicated to 
their art as any of the Danjuros of other 
centuries. ‘The Bunraku, that startling form 
of puppet-play wherein the spectators ignore 
the operators in view as the big dolls dally, 
has had a hard time, and has managed. The 
orchestra trained for its representations is 
possibly more remarkable than even its 
masters of manipulation, but these musicians 
in a Westernized city continue to beat out 
their dogged discord—concord in the cir- 
cumstances. They will hardly grow rich on 
it, but they appear, like the massive Japanese 
wrestlers, to have been formed by ingenious 
Nature for this particular and peculiar art. 

Of the old religion, Shinto, the Way of the 
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“Tt is in the home that traditions are maintained by the Jap- 
anese.”’ Often they derive from Buddhism, which came to Fapan 
from Korea towards the end of the 6th century A.D. and was 
the chief inspiration of Japanese architecture, painting and 
sculpture for a thousand years, becoming mixed with Shinto, 
the native religion. Its monasteries acquired great secular 
and even military power. These it lost under the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, who fostered Confucian ideas: Ieyasu caused the 
Confucian classics to be printed in Fapan for the first time. 
On the restoration of the monarchy in 1868 Buddhism was dis- 
established; but its temples are supported by the faithful 
and a Buddhist shrine will be found today in every second 
Japanese home—probably (as here) adjacent to a radio set 
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The characteristic Japan 
Nature is displayed in the placing of buildings 
so as to harmonize with a landscape-garden. 
Large or small, the rocks and trees of which 
this chiefly consists are selected and distri- 
buted with the utmost care. There are rules for 
every detail and the art of garden-arrangement 
is discussed in a copious vocabulary of its own. 
The sides of a Japanese house are composed of 
sliding doors and the partition walls of sliding 
screens. Furniture is conspicuous by its absence. 
(Right) Japanese meals are always beautifully 
set out, everything being served in small por- 
tions on lacquer trays with due regard to the 
nature of the food, in accordance with the 
Japanese “esteem for naturalness blended with 
patient art’’. Each guest has a little table 
to himself, before which he squats on the floor 
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(Above) The lyric drama called No 
developed from religious dances, accom- 
panied by songs, of an immemorial anti- 
quity. The word no means “ability” 
and was used to signify a finished and 
expert performance. By the late 14th 
century the No had evolved far towards 
assuming its final form as a stage-play 
in which music, dancing and verse were 
all employed to elaborate a theme or 
tell a story. It has remained an aris- 
tocratic recreation, conventional and 
rigid, but obtaining powerful effects 
by allusion, suggestion and restraint. 


The Kabuki style of acting is of later, 


freer and more popular growth ; being 


in origin a poor relation of the No. 
Kabuki plays are lively, realistic, 
energetic, sentimental; dealing with 
historical themes or domestic drama. 
(Left) Gonjuro Kawarazaki, at seventy- 
three one of the oldest Kabuki actors, 
photographed making up as anaged rogue 


puppet-performances, to which their construction and text 1 min 
the technique of actors when they were adapted for the ordinary stage. 


From Sayonara by courtesy of Warner Bros. Pictures 


Many of the Kabuki plays by famous playwrights such as Chikamatsu (1653-1724) were written for 


This. in turn, influenced 
The puppet-plays still 


flourish, the dolls being handled with astonishing expertness by men in black robes and cowls. 
The dolls themselves long ago attained high technical perfection, being moveable in every part 


Gods, the ordinary Japanese is no clearer 
exponent than he is of any inherited system 
of divinity or philosophy. It may be familiar 
to my readers that Shinto is a faith in purifi- 
cation chiefly, and purification takes various 
forms; but the tea-ceremony, which amounts 
to a purging of the spirit from worldly values, 
appears to be a Buddhist importation or 
invention (centuries old, of course). Shinto 
has no scriptures (we may consult Mr Lewis 


Bush’s Japanalia on this and many topics of 


the sort); no dogmas, no code of morals. It 
is based in the view that human beings are 
by nature virtuous and that their deeper 
inclinations if followed will lead them right. 
Shinto rites are mainly the business of the 
priests; Shinto temples are among the many 
show-pieces which form the centre of delight- 
ful pilgrim days, not heavy with piety, good 
days among kindly admiring tourists of all 
degrees. The photograph-album will preserve 
the most mystical items in the excursion, and 
the family expert perhaps will be filling: his 


notebook meanwhile with exact details of the 
architecture. The world invisible is after all 
difficult to specify. . . 


Humour is one of the brisk currents in 


Japanese life when it is not disturbed and 


distorted by something appalling. It is not 
necessarily subtle. It can be unselfish. When 
I was lecturing during the Occupation, I felt 
that my young audience somewhere might 
be hoping for a word of comfort about the 
end of that benevolent imperium. I observed 
that it had gone on for under four years, and 
the Romans had occupied Britain for (say) 
four hundred, so why worry? This simple 
nonsense was applauded! If we explore the 
past for special origins of Japanese humour, 
I doubt if Buddha, Confucius, Xavier or 
Will Adams started it. But it inclines 
towards a philosophy of resignation—‘‘We 
can take it’’; and in conjunction with a child- 
like interest in all circumstances round the 
day’s march this traditional humour is no 
small virtue. 
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Japan's Samurai Heritage 


by NIGEL LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH 


On the afternoon of September 14, 1862, 
a party of three men and one woman rode 
out from the European Settlement in Yoko- 
hama, Japan. They were English and they 
intended to ride to the nearby village of 
Kawasaki to visit a well-known temple. 

Outside the town of Kanagawa they came 
suddenly upon a large body of armed 
Japanese warriors escorting the Satsuma 
chieftain Shimazu Saburo. It was then the 
custom in Japan for non-military persons to 
move to the roadside and bow respectfully 
whenever a high-ranking nobleman passed 
them. One of the Englishmen sensed danger 
and called to the other members of his party: 
“Don’t go on. We can turn into a side-road.”’ 
When the procession came nearer, one of the 
other men became alarmed. ‘For God’s 
sake’’, he shouted, “‘let’s have no row!” 

The third man in the party, a certain 
Charles Richardson who was returning to 
England after some years as a merchant in 
China, showed no signs of nervousness. He 
arrogantly rode his horse towards the pro- 
cession. When his friends tried to stop him, 
he exclaimed: ‘“‘Let me alone. I have been 
fourteen years in China and I know how to 
manage these people.” 

Suddenly one of the warriors broke away 
from the procession and came up _ to 
Richardson’s horse. Without warning, he 


whipped out his heavy double-handed sword 


and slashed Richardson beneath the left arm. 
Richardson reeled and kept his seat with 
difficulty. This unprovoked attack was the 
signal for the other members of the procession 
to run towards them, and after a few minutes 
all the Englishmen had _ been severely 
wounded and the woman had her bonnet 
removed by a sword-blow. Desperately spur- 
ring their horses, the riders fled, riding down 
the few Japanese who tried to block their 
retreat. On the return journey to Yokohama, 
Richardson fell from his horse and died 
within a few minutes. 

This incident caused an outcry for revenge 
in the foreign settlement at Yokohama. 
Colonel Neale, the British Chargé d’affaires, 
immediately demanded from the Japanese 
Government an indemnity of £100,000 and 
the arrest and punishment of Richardson’s 
murderer. When this request was refused, 
Admiral Kuper was sent with a squadron of 
seven ships on a punitive expedition to 
Kagoshima. He captured and burnt three 
steamers owned by the Satsuma chieftain, 
dismantled the shore-side guns, and set fire 
to the town of Kagoshima. In this confla- 
gration the town was completely destroyed 
and over 180,000 persons were made home- 
less. Only then was the indemnity paid, but 
the murderer was neither identified nor 
punished. 

The Kanagawa affair illustrates both 

a thread linking modern with 


ancient Japan and the enormous 


gulf that separates the former 


from the Japan of 1862. With- 
in the span of one man’s life- 
time the same nation that fought 


with swords and bows and arrows 


became capable of waging—and 


winning—a full-scale modern war 
against one of the world’s great- 
est Powers. 


The history of the Japanese is 


remarkable in many respects; not 


least in that they are a people who 
have pulled themselves up by 
their own boot-straps. Inveterate 


‘borrowers’, little of their modern 


culture is really their own except 


their undoubted warlike spirit. 
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Throughout the fifteen hundred 
years of Japanese history, wars , 
and battles erupt like the boils of 


A, F. Thornton 


British Museum 


By the time of the Mongol invasions in 1274-81, government in Japan was based on the warrior’s 
loyalty to his feudal overlord. In this section of a 13th-century scroll, painted to the order of 
a minor landholder as a personal record of his exploits, he 1s making to his superior officer a 
report, which a scribe takes down, of victory over the Mongols: two enemy heads furnish evidence 


Job as clan fought clan and brother brawled 
with brother. 

The earliest Japanese chronicles, the 
Kiujiki, Kojiki and Nihongi (compiled during 
the 7th and 8th centuries a.p.), give a wholly 
mythological origin to the Japanese race. 
Legend blends into reality about the 4th cen- 
tury when writing was introduced from 
Korea, and subsequent events and dates are 
probably reliable enough. 

For several centuries from the foundation 
of the Japanese Monarchy, the Emperor pos- 
sessed absolute power over all those parts of 
the country which the Japanese had won 
from the original Ainu inhabitants. Then, 
some time during the 8th century, a clan 
(han) called Fujiwara began to participate in 
imperial affairs. It initiated the custom of 
marrying princes and young Emperors to 
Fujiwara ladies, so that important offices— 
such as those of dain (Minister) and kam- 
paku (Regent)—became hereditary in the 
Fujiwara family. At the end of that century 
the Fujiwara had reached such power that 


they were able to force the young Emperor 
Seiwa into retirement. His successors soon 
followed suit and a precedent was established 
for getting rid of awkward Emperors. From 
then until the 11th century, when they were 
supplanted by the Taira clan, the Fujiwara 
ruled supreme in Japan. 

The Taira clan gave place to the Mina- 
moto, suffering in A.D. 1185 what amounted 
to extinction in a sea-battle at Dan-no-Ura 
near Shimonoseki, after some years of 
sporadic fighting between the forces of the 
two clans., The leader of the Minamoto, 
Yoritomo, emerged from the war as absolute 
despot of Japan. Over three centuries before, 
in A.D. 813, one Watamaro had been appoint- 
ed Sei-i-tai-Shogun (Barbarian-Subduing-Gen- 
eralissimo) for the duration of his campaign 
against the Ainu. In 1192, Yoritomo had 
this title officially conferred on himself and 
the peculiar situation of ruling Shogun 
and powerless Emperor really began. One 
Emperor, Go-Daigo, succeeded in wresting 
control from the Shogun for a period of three 
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The two swords which the Japanese samura always car- 
ried when in civilian dress, from the late 15th century until 
1877, were decorated with elaborate skill. The long-sword 
worn thus (left) was called katana. Here the mounts and 
scabbard are quiet, but rich, in the best Japanese taste. 
(Below) Sword-furniture : (a) Kodzuka, the handle of a 
small knife carried in a slot at the side of the scabbard, 
as in the one on the left. The design portrays Fudo “‘the 
Immovable’, a Buddhist divinity, patron of swordsmiths. 
(b) Fuchi-kashira, the pommel and collar at either end 
of the sword-hilt. The figures shown are the Empress Fingo 
(A.D. 170-269), who invaded Korea, and her Prime Min- 
ister. (c) Tsuba, the sword-guard, depicting “the biter bit’’, 
or a cat being attacked by rats. This example is signed by 
the celebrated craftsman Tenkodo Hidekum (1825-1691) 
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All four illustrations from the Victoria and Albert Museum 


(Above) Swords on rack : the upper pair 
of swords (daisho) consists of katana 
and wakizashi, or ‘‘companion-sword’’, 
mounted for civilian wear, when both the 
swords were carried edge uppermost in 
the girdle. The third sword is a tachi 
which was hung suspended from the left 
side when a samurai was wearing armour. 
(Right) The Emperor Go- Toba (118o0- 
1239) forging a sword-blade : a print by 
RKuniyoshi (1798-1861). Go- Toba was an 
enthustastic swordsmith and after abdi- 
cating in 1198 he was given instruction 
by all the leading swordsmiths in Japan 
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For many centuries the Shogun, as paramount 
feudal chieftain and in effect the ruler of 
Japan, had to contend with the intrigues of 
cwilian authority emanating from the Court 
of the Emperor in Kyoto. The first Tokugawa 
Shogun, Ieyasu (left) in 1601 established 
his capital at Yedo (below) which was his 
military headquarters and soon became not 
only the administrative but also the cultural 
and economic centre of Japan. (When the 
Shogunate fell in 1868 the Emperor moved to 
Yedo which was renamed Tokyo.) This 17th- 
century view by a European artist portrays the 
strong outer walls of the Shogun’s new castle, 
its crowded courtyards and its halls of audt- 
ence. Each important feudal lord was com- 
pelled to spend several months every year at 
Yedo and to leave his wife and family behind 
when he returned to his fief. Centralized feu- 
dal control enabled leyasu’s successors to stop 
Japanese going abroad and exclude foreigners 
whose Christian faith had obtained numerous 
converts and had come to be regarded as an 
influence dangerous to feudal institutions. 
(Opposite) Portuguese priests in Japan, as 
depicted on a Japanese screen of the period 
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years, but in 1336 he, too, was forced to sub- 
mit to the first of the Ashikaga Shoguns. The 
Ashikaga were ousted by the Usurping 
Regents (Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, Hidetsugu 
and Hideyori) and these, in turn, fell before 
the powerful Tokugawa dynasty who retained 
control from 1603 to 1868. So for over 
a thousand years the Emperors were virtually 
the prisoners of their own Prime Ministers, 
whose authority was such that Commodore 
Perry, the 19th-century American envoy, 
addressed Shogun Ieyoshi as ‘“‘the August 
Sovereign of Japan’’. 

It was Yoritomo who, by asserting the 
authority of the central government over the 
feudal lords, laid the foundation of the feudal 
system of Japan in its final form. The Shogun 
and his powerful vassals came to depend 
upon the samurai or bushi—the knights—for 
the maintenance of their authority, and 
during the 13th and 14th centuries the 
knightly profession was firmly established. 
The samurai was literally ‘born into his pro- 
fession’. From his youth he was brought up 
to regard skill in such knightly exercises as 
swordsmanship, archery, wrestling and horse- 
manship as his highest aim in life, and his 
only loyalty was to his lord upon whom he 
was economically dependent. The daimyo 
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(chieftain) fed his samurai, clothed him and 
often provided him with arms. In return, the 
samurai pledged without reservation his life, 
and the power of his two swords, to the service 
of his master. 

The Japanese did not possess anything 
quite like the European mail-clad knight. 
From the 6th century onwards small horses 
were introduced from the mainland of 
Asia and the use of light cavalry became 
general. However, the absence of heavy 
chargers and strong protective armour pre- 
vented the Japanese cavalry from becoming 
really effective, and by the 14th century 
fighting was almost entirely hand-to-hand 
between infantry soldiers. Individual prow- 
ess was considered so important that tactics 
were almost non-existent; and this, on one 
occasion at least, nearly resulted in the defeat 
of Japanese armies by foreign invaders. 

In 1274 the Mongol leader Kublai Khan 
embarked a great army in a fleet of junks in 
Korea and sent them on an invasion of 
According to the bushi code, the 
enemy was not to be prevented from taking 
up his positions undisturbed, and the battle 
could not start until both sides were ready. 
When Kublai’s forces began to advance in 
dense columns, the Japanese sent out indi- 
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vidual champions who challenged opposite 
numbers to come out and fight man to man. 
When this brought no response, the cham- 
pions charged into the body of the enemy, 
only to be swallowed up and cut to pieces. 
When the Japanese began to move forward 
on a united front, the enemy rained poisoned 
arrows on their heads. This the samurai con- 
sidered extremely unsporting. However, the 
two armies came to grips in the end, and the 
Mongols were no match for the Japanese 
samurai and their terrible long-swords. A 
later invasion, in 1281, also failed. The 
Japanese had learnt their lesson, and boarded 
the Mongol junks while these were still at sea. 
On both occasions a great storm completed 
the enemy’s discomfiture. 

At the beginning of the 13th century the 
principal weapons of the samurai were the 
long-sword (tachi), the ten-inch dagger (tan- 
to), the bow (yumz) and the glaive (naginata). 
The sword remained the favourite weapon of 
the samurai right up to the restoration of the 
Emperors’ authority in 1868 and _ was 
improved and perfected to an almost fantastic 
degree. Made of soft, elastic magnetic iron 
which had been tempered with great skill in 
water of special temperature, the long, single- 
edged blade was forged in one piece and was 
built up of numerous layers of metal beaten 
out and superimposed upon each other. This 
resulted in an extremely sharp blade of 
immense strength. Blades, forged by master- 
smiths whose names are still remembered 
after many centuries, could cut through four 
bodies placed upon each other, and could 
cleave a pile of copper coins without nicking 
the blade. Experts consider that the 1oth- 
century Japanese swords excel even the best 
products of Damascus and Toledo. 

The dagger, which had a hilt like a minia- 
ture long-sword, was generally used to finish 
off a gravely-wounded opponent—like the 
European knight’s miséricorde—or to remove 
his head as a war trophy. The glaive was 
a scythe-like weapon with a long pole-handle 
tipped with a three-foot, slightly curved 
blade. It was usually wielded by warlike 
monks, but during the 13th century it came 
into general use by samurai. On occasions it 
was the favourite weapon of samurai women 
who fought alongside their men and used it 
to hamstring their opponents. The bow, 
although without the power and range of the 
English long-bow, was probably effective 
enough to pierce the mixed iron and leather 
armour (gusoku) of the samurai. Of boxwood 
or composite bamboo construction, and 
sometimes up to seven feet in length, it was 
drawn behind the ear and propelled arrows 
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of three to four feet in length. 

The Japanese samurai made one original 
contribution to the science of warfare in their 
use of unarmed combat. According to their 
chivalric code, samurai who had lost their 
weapons often fought to the finish with bare 
hands. This seems to have become so com- 
mon that a considerable number of hand-to- 
hand fighting methods were elaborated at an 
early period. The best known of these, 
jujutsu, consisted of a system of tricks whereby 
an opponent could be overwhelmed by blows, 
kicks, limb-twists, choke-holds and violent 
throws. 

Thus, while the samurai was seldom seen 
without his daisho (long-sword and dagger) 
which he wore at all times, he could be 
a formidable enemy even when unarmed. 
The fear and respect felt for the samurai by 
the heimin (commonalty: comprising farmers, 
artisans and traders) was well shown in 
a recent Japanese film The Seven Samurai; and, . 
in fact, a samurai was allowed by law to cut 
down a commoner who was disrespectful to 
him. Held down by such iron rule, popular 
rebellions were doomed to failure from the 
start; and this may partly account for the 
social stagnation which froze the Japanese in 
a feudal state for so long. 

A remarkable story—popular alike in 
Japanese literature and drama—illustrates 
the loyalty of the samurai to his lord. A 
minor daimyo of the Shogun’s court, Asano 
Takumi no Kami, was entrusted by his 
master with the duty of receiving the official 
envoy of the Emperor Reigen. This task 
involved a highly intricate ritual with which 
Asano was unfamiliar and he searched the 
Shogun’s court for someone to teach him. In 
the end, he induced the nobleman Kira 
Kozuke no Suke to become his instructor, but 
mutual dislike soon grew up between them 
and, during a lesson, Kira provoked Asano 
beyond restraint. The latter drew his dagger 
and slashed Kira across the head. Such 
impropriety at the Shogun’s court carried an 
automatic penalty: immediate Aarakiri (liter- 
ally ‘“‘belly-cutting”’). Asano obligingly cut 
himself open; and the incident was officially 
considered closed. 

Asano’s samurai did not, however, con- 
sider the matter at an end and they deter- 
mined on revenge. Their leader, Oishi Kura 
no Suke, ordered them to disband and take up 
other occupations until, when the time was 
ripe, he called them together again. Two 
years later, on January 30, 1703, Oishi 
assembled the late Asano’s forty-six samurai 
—now ronin or unattached knights—and 
together they took Kira’s mansion by storm. 
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The great castle of Osaka, built in 1583 by Hideyoshi, then the most powerful of Fapan’s contend- 


ing military leaders. 


The defenders resisted desperately, but they 
were beaten down and Kira was dragged 
from a hiding-place and beheaded. The 
forty-seven ronin then marched in procession 
to their dead master’s grave and deposited 
Kira’s head beside it. Returning home and 
anticipating (after prolonged discussion by 
high authorities) the inevitable punishment, 
each performed harakiri. The Japanese con- 
sider their action chivalric in the extreme and 
it is acclaimed in story, poem and song. 
Despite the extreme conservatism of the 
Japanese ruling classes, their attitude towards 
the earlier European visitors to Japan was far 
from hostile. Indeed, the admission of these 
foreigners and the resistance which they 


By its capture in 1615 Ieyasu won final supremacy for the Tokugawa family 


engendered was one of the chief reasons for 
the late survival of feudalism in Japan. About 
the middle of the 16th century first Portu- 
guese, then Spanish missionaries and mer- 
chants arrived. It was a time of much social 
misery due to civil war among contending 
feudal clans. Many Japanese were converted 
to Christianity, especially in Kyushu, where 
the converts included several of the daimyo, 
along with their vassals. The Shogun 
Hideyoshi, fearing social change and the dis- 
ruption of the feudal order, issued in 1587 
a decree banishing the missionaries and for- 
bade further proselytism. The ban was 
ineffective; and by the end of the 16th cen- 
tury the Iberian missionaries were ministering 
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to a Christian community of some 300,000 
souls. 

Such was the situation when the English 
sailor, Will Adams, arrived in Japan. While 
his importance ir Japanese history should 
not be exaggerated, the part he played is of 
special interest to us and may therefore be 
recalled. Born at Gillmgham, Kent, in 1564, 
Adams went to sea asa young lad. In 1598 he 
was appointed pilot of one of five ships sent by 
the Dutch to open up trade with the Far 
East by way of the South Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. But the fleet was separated and 
reduced by storms and various misadventures ; 
and finally in April 1600 Adams’ ship the 
Liefde (Charity) reached Oita on the north- 
east coast of Kyushu. It so happened that 
Ieyasu, a member of the Tokugawa branch 
of the Minamoto clan, was at that moment 
manoeuvring to succeed the Shogun 
Hideyoshi, who had died in 1598 after 
appointing a council of regency, on which 
Ieyasu was the most powerful noble, during 
the minority of his son. Ieyasu had Adams 


brought before him and learned that there 
was a large store of firearms and ammunition 
on board the Liefde, of which he took posses- 
sion. Shortly afterwards he quarrelled with 
the other regents and in October, with the 
help of these armaments, won a decisive 
battle over their forces. Three years later the 
reigning Emperor recognized Ieyasu as 
Shogun. 

Meanwhile Adams gained steadily in 
favour with Ieyasu, who took a keen interest 
in maritime trade, and was encouraged by 
him to build ships in the European style. One 
of them was presented to the Spanish 
governor of the Philippines, whose ship had 
been wrecked on the coast of Japan, and was 
afterwards regularly used by the Spaniards 
for trans-Pacific voyages. Adams was refused 
permission to return to England but was 
given a country estate at Hemi near Yokosuka 
in the Bay of Tokyo. He married a Japanese 
wife and died in 1620. His memory is pre- 
served by the name of a street (Anjin-cho, 
“Pilot Street”) in Tokyo and by an annual 


Under the Tokugawa Shoguns Japan remained isolated from the outer world for over two hundred 
years. In 1853 Commodore Perry, with an American squadron, demanded the opening of international 
relations and in 1854 the Shogun yielded. A contemporary painting shows Perry’s ships at Shimoda, 
a port then designated for American trade, with a funeral in progress at “‘the American graveyard” 
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festival at Hemi. 

Though Ieyasu disliked Christianity his 
interest in foreign trade led him to tolerate 
the former for the sake of the latter. His son 
and especially his grandson Iemitsu, however, 
were more and more disturbed by the sub- 
versive influence of Christianity and finally, 
after a rebellion of the peasantry in Kyushu 
against their feudal lords in 1637-8, Iemitsu 
resolved to extirpate it, considering this the 
only way to prevent social, political and 
religious changes in feudal Japan and to pre- 
serve the Tokugawa supremacy. He there- 
fore expelled the foreigners (with the excep- 
tion of a few Dutch merchants confined to one 
small island) and by 1637 had already issued 
orders that no Japanese vessels should be 
allowed to go abroad, while their building 
and rigging were so regulated as to make a 
long voyage in them impracticable. This 
state of affairs lasted till 1854, when a 
squadron of American warships under Com- 
modore Perry forced the Japanese to reopen 
their country to foreign intercourse. 

The late survival of Japan’s feudal struc- 
ture was probably due, however, not only to 
the isolation from foreign contacts main- 
tained by the Tokugawa Shoguns but also to 
the policy they evolved of delegating limited 
autonomy to the great daimyos, who recipro- 
cated with nominal allegiance. The terri- 
torial lordlings were about 260 in number: 
in the time of the Shogun Ieyasu there were 
18 kokushu, lords of provinces whose authority 
equalled that of petty kings, 32 ryoshu, or lords 
of districts, and 212 joshu, or lords of castles. 
To retain a measure of control over the 
actions of these lords, the Shoguns used to ap- 
point their loyal vassals to territories adjoining 
those of barons they did not trust, and each 
daimyo was forced to pay an annual visit 
to the Shogun’s court at Yedo. During 
the daimyo’s absence from the Shogun’s 
court, he was obliged to leave his family 
behind as hostages—an added incentive to 
good behaviour. 

It was the Shogun himself who, confronted 
with Commodore Perry’s proposals and the 
demands of other countries for similar 
treaties, decided to sign them even though 
he realized that by so doing he rendered 
inevitable his own downfall and that of the 
feudal structure on which the Shogunate 
rested. At first the daimyos wished to resist 
the re-entry of foreigners by force and the 
Kanagawa incident, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, reflected their prevailing 
mood. But in 1865 the Shogun resigned; in 
1868 the authority of the Emperor was 


restored; and in the following year the 
daimyos of the four great clans of Satsuma, 
Tosa, Choshu and Hizen approached the 
Emperor and begged him to accept sover- 
eignty over their lands. The Emperor took up 
residence at Yedo, which was renamed Tokyo. 

The majority of the Japanese were now 
convinced that they must reform all their 
out-of-date institutions to survive in the 
modern world. Accordingly, in 1871 the 
daimyo’s territorial powers were abolished, 
taxes which he had formerly annexed were 
to be paid into a central treasury, and civil 
servants were to be appointed governors of 
districts. In 1873, reform went a stage 
further and allowed the samurai to give up 
wearing their two swords (formerly a com- 
pulsory privilege) and engage in trade. In 
lieu of the pensions formerly given to them 
by their daimyo, these were assessed at a 
lump sum which was paid outright. Also, 
a form of conscription for military service 
was introduced and imposed on all classes of 
the community. Finally, in 1877 an edict 
was issued forbidding the samurai to wear 
his two swords, whatever his wishes on the 
matter. 

These decrees, intended to abolish archaic 
customs and bring Japan’s social, political 
and economic structure into line with those 
of the Great Powers, were put into effect 
almost without opposition. The samurai 
made one last attempt in 1877 to reassert 
their old supremacy. A Satsuma daimyo, 
Saigo Takamori, had refused to cooperate in 
these new measures, and retired to his pro- 
vince where he actively encouraged his 
samurai to study the martial arts. In 1877 
he set out with an army of 40,000 samurai to 
overthrow the Government in Tokyo and 
re-establish the old order. He made the 
mistake of besieging Kumamoto Castle and 
thus gave the Government armies time to 
prepare. Saigo was driven back to Nobeoka 
in eastern Kyushu, where he put up a des- 
perate resistance against much greater forces. 
As the tide of battle went against him, Saigo 
and a band of his most loyal samurai cut 
through the enemy lines and made a last 
stand on the hillside of Shiroyama over- 
looking Kagoshima. When this was taken 
by assault, Saigo committed suicide. The 
Satsuma Rebellion had lasted nine months 
and had conclusively proved that a con- 
scripted army equipped with modern weapons 
was capable of defeating professional 
samurai. After this lesson, the bushi no 
longer survived as a social class but were 
absorbed in the population of the new Japan. 
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(Above) Kau Sai village, situated on a small island in Hong Kong’s New Territories, is a straggle 
of stone houses occupied by Hakka-speaking landsmen, and a number of boats occupied by Cantonese- 
speaking families who earn their rice by fishing and spend almost their whole life on the water 
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The author, who is now a lecturer in anthropology at Birkbeck College, London, undertook special 
anthropological field studies in Hong Kong with the support of a government research studentship 


Tue British Crown Colony of Hong Kong 
contains a literally floating population. It 
consists of people who, like many others in 
China, Siam, and further south, are purely 
water-dwellers. They are born, they marry 
and die on their junks and sampans. They 
own no houses ashore and do not, as a rule, 
engage in any form of land occupation. There 
are about 100,000 of these boat-people in 
Hong Kong waters. About half of them live 
in trading-vessels and various forms of water- 
transport craft, including the large class of 
junk-lighters, the familiar memory of every 
traveller to Hong Kong’s great harbour, seen 
any day clustering alongside the ocean-going 
steamers like sucking “piglets beside “their 
mothers. The other half are fishermen and 
their wives and children. 

More fish are caught and landed each year 
in the tiny territory of Hong Kong than in the 
whole of Australia. In 1956 the wholesale 
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value of the year’s catches amounted to more 
than £1,700,000. Yet nearly all this vast 
quantity of fish is caught by traditional 
methods using family-based labour. Almost 
every one of Hong Kong’s 6000-odd fishing 
vessels is owned outright by the man who 
operates it and lives aboard, together with his 
wife and children, and possibly his grand- 
children and his brothers with their wives 
and descendants too. The larger craft, up to 
seventy or more feet overall, go deep-sea 
fishing—trawling or long-lining—their family 
labour augmented by that of perhaps twenty 
or thirty paid hands. Most long-liners are 
now fitted with powerful diesel-engines; most 
trawlers still use sail. But about half the 
fisher-families live on much smaller boats, say 
thirty-five feet overall or less, and are engaged 
in small-scale inshore fishing of one type or 
another. Few of these boats house more than 
a simple family of parents and children. If the 
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All Tuctoaratie, peerosaig by Nicer Bischof, Magnum Pho 
Chinese fishing methods are highly specialized. The trapper seen here with his two daughters ts 
from Kau Sai, one of the most prosperous small fishing-villages in the waters around Hong Kong. 
Such inshore fishermen have little in common with the much more wealthy owners of large deep- 
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sea trawlers and long-liners. The shape of his round rattan hat is typical of the Tanka boat- 
people of the southern Chinese coast, including Hong Kong. In these dual communities, which 
consist of a wooden floating section lying just offshore and a stone-built land section, the term 
“Tanka’ refers to the people who live on boats and speak Cantonese, as distinct from the Hakka- 
speaking land people. It is a term that they use among themselves, but resent outsiders using 


A large proportion of the inshore fishermen of Hong Kong are 
purse-seiners, who operate by might, luring shoals of small 
fish with the beams of powerful kerosene pressure-lamps. On 
summer evenings these appear all around the coasts, moving 
like cats’ eyes upon the water. Purse-seine boats are often 
not much more than thirty feet overall, and each one 1s also 
the permanent home of about ten people, including children. 
This girl is grinding rice with a stone hand-mill on the after- 
part of a purse-seiner’s deck. She has put the little bowl of 
unground grains on the lid of one of the baskets which hold 
the lamp-globes. The jade-stone bracelets and small jade 
ear-rings She is wearing show that she ts a_young daughter-in- 
law on the boat. Her black silk pongee blouse and trousers 
are the usual summer dress; they are hand-made by herself 
and changed and washed every day. Although the material 1s 
expensive the garments are virtually impossible to wear out 


Kau Sat village 1s about forty-five minutes by motor-junk from 
the nearest market centre, and so the two village shops carry 
enough stock for everyday needs. Any boat going to town may 
be asked to bring back stores, but usually the shopkeepers 
make special expeditions themselves. Unlike the Tanka craft 
in the background, the two boats moored at the prer-head are 
not used as dwellings, being simply transport craft owned 
by landsmen. The stores they have just brought in include 
Coca-Cola, bottles of ‘‘Green Spot” orangeade, tins of biscutts 
and bags of rice. The small junks at anchor on the left are 
purse-seiners; on the right 1s the mastless sampan of a poor 
family of hand-liners. The ‘lamp-shade’ hat seen in the right 
foreground identifies its wearer as a Hakka-speaking woman 


It takes six people with three stout carrying-poles to carry 
the wet purse-seine up the steep hillside, where it will be 
spread out to its fullest stretch, carefully checked for any 
tears, and left until afternoon. Spreading the net out to 
dry is always the first job, performed immediately on return- 
ing at dawn after the night-long operation of purse-seining 


Purse-seine catches are often dried before being sent to Hong 
Kong to be sold. On a flat space reclaimed from the sea by 
the present fishermen’s forefathers, rows of small silver fish 
are drying on rows of small rectangular mats in the sunlight. 
The purse-seiners which caught them last night ride at their 
accustomed anchorages beyond, and bundles of firewood cut by 
the women lie ready to be taken aboard and used for cooking 


Although all Hong Kong junks and sampans are professionally built, fishermen themselves make and rig 
the masts and satls. When a boat is nearly complete the owner invites friends to a satl-making ‘bee’. 
(Opposite) The brown-dyed cloth 1s measured and cut out on the stone paving in front of the village 
temple, where two great trees give ample shade (and incidentally provide this grandstand view). Sewing 
goes on all day. No-one is paid for the work, but all share the luncheon that 1s cooked by the sail- 
owner's womenfolk and everyone knows he 1s able to count on reciprocal help when his own need arises. 
(Above) Sail-mending may be carried out in a similar manner—and 1s here combined with baby-sitting 


At the height of the season, which coincides with the height 
of Hong Kong’s tropical summer, nearly all purse-seine fisher- 
men are seriously short of sleep. A cool (albeit hard) pillow 
under the banyan trees planted perhaps a hundred or more 
years ago is worth much, even though it may be on top of a 
foot-wide concrete-covered wall with a three-foot drop on 
either side. This man is over fifty years old, an illiterate 
hired labourer, owning little more than can be seen above— 
even the hat, a landlubbers’ type, 1s borrowed. The neat 
brick wall behind him is part of the best-built and best-kept 
building in Kau Sai, the village temple. Through its door- 
way can be seen the notice-board of the old village school, 
which was formerly housed in the temple. In February this 
year the school was rehoused in a modern building close by 


boat is of the slightly larger size, then 
married sons, their wives and children may 
stay aboard with the old people; daughters 
always marry into other boats. 

There are about twenty to twenty-five 
thousand people—men, women and children 
—engaged in inshore fishing in Hong Kong. 
A very large proportion of them are based 
upon small villages in sheltered bays around 
the coasts and islands of the rural parts of the 
Colony. Kau Sai village is one of these. 

When I lived there, from 1951 to 1953, 
Kau Sai was just one straggling street of 
rather rough stone houses built along the 
shore near a narrow strait between two small 
islands north-east of Hong Kong island. The 
houses were mostly single-roomed; they had 
once been whitewashed; their roofs were of 
grey Chinese tiles; they had wooden shutters 
for their tiny, unglazed windows and wooden 
doors made in two halves to open down the 
middle, with paper images of the fierce pro- 
tector Door Gods pasted on each half— 
bright, lucky red at Chinese New Year when 
they were renewed, but quickly fading to the 
colour of tangerines. Beside the houses were 
smaller buildings, for pigs. 

With two exceptions all the houses were 
owned and lived in by land-lubbers. Most ot 
the men went to town to work. The women 
stayed at home, raised pigs and grew food for 
them, kept a few fowls, and sold vegetables, 
firewood and sometimes eggs to the fishing 
people. All these land-people spoke a dialect 
of Chinese called Hakka. 

The water-people spoke a different lan- 
guage: Cantonese. This is the most widely 
used Chinese dialect in Hong Kong, but the 
fishermen speak it with a broad accent and 
certain peculiar words of their own. Usually 
in Hong Kong Cantonese is the lingua franca, 
but in Kau Sai landsmen and boat-people 
both seemed to have picked up enough of 
each other’s language, probably when they 
were all playing together on the beach and 
in the sea as children, to get along. But their 
customs were different, their ways of life 
quite distinct, and they never intermarried. 

For a fisherman his boat is his only home 
and his sole source of livelihood. He is, how- 
ever, dependent on a fluctuating natural 
resource—fish—while at the same time the 
necessary capital and expenditure, on boats, 
gear and engines, is relatively very high. 
‘Thus loans are essential to him; and tradition- 
ally he obtained them from two sources; either 
as a cash advance from a fish-dealer or in the 
form of credit from a shopkeeper. Today he 
can also turn to the government-sponsored 
Fish Marketing Organization, or, if he is 
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a member, to his Cooperative Society. 

The dealer collects his fish and despatches 
it for him to one of the market-centres of the 
Fish Marketing Organization through which, 
by law, almost all sea-fish must pass. The 
dealer usually takes a 6 per cent commission 
and the official market a further 6 per cent. 
The shopkeeper’s establishment is the real 
centre of village activity, serving not only as 
a place in which to buy rice, beans, sugar, oil, 
cakes, biscuits, sweets, aerated water, torch- 
batteries, cigarettes, matches, incense-sticks 
and paper goods for religious purposes, as 
well as some of the lesser fishing requirements, 
but also as a general store-house where the 
boat-people can keep spare gear and as a 
resort for recreation, talk, gambling, sleep and 
listening to the wireless. 

Everyone in the village has a credit account 
there—up to $H.K.500 (about £30) or even 
more. People wander in and out, help them- 
selves to what they want and then hand over 
the cash to the shopkeeper or his wife, or 
whoever happens to be around, or see that 
their debts are entered in the ledger. It is 
a common sight to see a three-year-old clutch- 
ing a fistful of biscuits and butting his way 
among the legs of a group of mah-jong- 
playing adults until he finds the shop-keeper 
and hands over his five- or ten-cent piece. 

In such villages both fish-dealers and shop- 
keepers are usually small men with little 
capital of their own. They do their business 
on an entirely personal basis with clients 
whom they have in most cases known all 
their lives. Thus the scale of business must 
be fairly small and local, centred in the 
nearby market-town and in the village itself, 
which is an indispensable home base for the 
fishermen. 
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In general, fishermen feel themselves at 
a disadvantage in their relations with lands- 
men. Skilled and courageous afloat, they 
have little self-confidence away from the sea. 
Above all, there is a long-standing tradition 
that almost any contact with authority and 
with officials who are not personally known 
and trusted is to be feared. Not long ago, for 
example, some of the Kau Sai fishermen had 
occasion to receive from the Government a 
payment of $400 per boat. The money was 
brought to the village and distributed there. 
One of the poorest of the fishermen was found 
to have a mistake on his identity card which 
had to be put right first, with the consequence 
that he would have to go to Hong Kong to 
have the card altered and then to the District 
Office to collect the cash. This was explained 
to him and I have seldom seen a man so 
utterly appalled—he went grey under his 
sunburn, trembled all over and begged with 
tears to be excused from the ordeal. It took 
several hours to calm down this forty-eight- 
year-old man and persuade him not to forgo 
the money. In the end he only agreed 
because his widowed sister-in-law had a 


claim on part of it and he did not want to 
deprive her; and because the Fish Marketing 
Organization’s officer, whom he knew and 
trusted, offered to take him and do all the 
talking for him. 

Most Chinese fishing methods are highly 
specialized: a man born on, say, a purse- 
seining boat, is likely to remain a purse-seiner 
all his life; a long-liner remains a long-liner, 
and so forth. The boats used for the different 
types of fishing are specialized too, with the 
result that it is possible to tell at a glance 
what type of fishing is practised from any 
particular boat. 

From Kau Sai inshore-fishing methods only 
are employed, but there are at least four or 
five of these. Purse-seining, small long-lining, 
hand-lining and trapping are the most 
important. The last two are practised by all 
fishermen from time to time, but they are 
also specialist activities in that there are a 
number of fishermen who depend upon them 
for their living. They are usually among the 
poorest, often only just able to make ends 
meet, if that. 


Hand-lining needs no description. The 


The largest house contains a shop, the social centre of Kau Sat. Grocer, haberdasher, ironmonger, 
ship-chandler, seller of sweets, cigarettes, drinks, purveyor of pork, credit and good company, 
the ex-fisherman shopkeeper (on the left) entertains his friends with mah-jong or Russian poker 


trapping most commonly practised is done by 
means of bee-hive-shaped traps of various 
sizes into which the fish, lured usually with a 
bait of crushed fish, enter through a non- 
return valve at the side. 

Long-lining is the method of catching fish 
described in Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 
From each of a series of long lines, which 
trail out behind the boat, depends a series of 
short lines with baited hooks. In deep-sea 
work the long lines are shot from sampans 
(large dinghies) which are carried to and 
from the fishing grounds on board much 
larger, usually motor-driven, mother junks. 
Inshore long-lining is practised direct from 
the small junks (masted Chinese boats) which 
are the family homes of their owners. 

Purse-seiners are chunky little boats, 
usually with two masts, main and forward, a 
rounded wooden shelter amidships and a 
projecting platform at the stern, where cook- 
ing is done and firewood stored, and where a 
rectangular box about three feet by two-and- 
a-half with a hole in the floor acts as a latrine. 
There are more than two thousand of these 
boats in Hong Kong waters, several scores 
of them now fitted with small diesel-engines. 
The people of Kau Sai, where there are 
about thirty purse-seiners, are proud of the 
fact that it was one of their number who led 
the way by venturing to install the first of 
these small engines, in 1951. 

For the purse-seiners the real work of the 
day begins shortly before sunset. After the 
evening meal is cleared away the boats put 
out to sea to their chosen fishing-ground. 
There they anchor, set up their lights and 
wait. These lights, bright kerosene pressure- 
lamps to attract the fish, are usually placed 
in a sampan. The actual fishing is done in 
two bouts—around midnight and just before 
dawn. 

The purse-seiners do their fishing in pairs. 
The two junks silently encircle the light- 
bearing sampan, paying out the net as they 
go until it forms a wall around the sampan 
with its hoped-for fish. The men on the junks 
then haul in the line which runs through the 
bottom-most meshes of the net which is also 
hauled in from either end at the same time, 
to the accompaniment of loud shouting, 
beating the water and drumming on the boats 
to scare escaping fish back into the net. As 
the circular ‘purse’ thus narrows and rises to 
the surface the sampan glides out over it and 
the fish, flapping and leaping, silvery in the 
light, are scooped into the waiting holds. 
The whole operation takes some thirty-five 
minutes. 


During the fishing periods fish-collecting 
boats call to buy the catches. As dawn comes 
up the purse-seiners are on their way back 
to base, or, if they choose to sell their fish 
direct, to one of the official markets. 

Meanwhile in Kau Sai most of the day- 
time fishermen have set off to work. The 
landsmen, too, get up at dawn or shortly 
before, and the first purse-seiners arrive at a 
largely deserted anchorage and an already 
busily working village. As each pair comes 
in the wet seine is bundled into a sampan to 
be taken ashore for drying, and the day-time 
routine begins: there are jobs to do, meals to 
get; the children come ashore to play, while 
the older ones go to the village school which 
was built and is financed by the Fish Market- 
ing Organization. 

The grown-ups’ main daily jobs are con- 
cerned with the nets (making, dyeing, mend- 
ing) and making rope; with the fish (drying 
and salting); and with the boats and gear 
(careening, mending and cleaning). Women 
take part in all these activities, and in 
addition do all the interior boat-cleaning, 
turning out and scrubbing right through 
usually two or three times a month. Cooking, 
cutting and gathering firewood, fetching 
water are also their tasks, as are clothes- 
making, laundry (daily) and mending. When 
it is realized that they have also all the chores 
for the young children to perform, it is not 
surprising to learn that they have no free time 
ashore. The men have a little more chance 
for recreation which they take mostly in and 
around the village shop. They gamble (at 
poker occasionally, mah-jong and Russian 
poker often), smoke, listen to the wireless, 
gossip, sleep and play with the children. 

By four o’clock the dried nets and fish are 
being gathered in, the boats are ready, the 
children wander back, and after the even- 
ing bath the purse-seine fishermen are off 
again on the next night’s business. At sunset 
each evening, as at sunrise each morning, 
incense is burned for the ancestors. Ashore 
the land-children continue to play where 
the boat-children have played all day, the 
evening meal is eaten, the bath taken and 
the doors are closed for sleep. The liners 
and trappers have mostly returned, and their 
families, too, settle down to sleep. 

And so it goes on, round and round: the 
daily rhythm of production, consumption, 
recreation and ritual. Perhaps not very 
exciting in itself, but enlivened always by the 
excitements of fishing, and during the long 
days by the interests of gambling and gossip 
and children, 
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Islam in Northern Nigeria 


by MICHAEL CROWDER 


West Africa’s problems are commonly discussed with insufficient reference to some important com- 
munities. One of them is the Creole community in Sierra Leone, which Mr Crowder described in our 
August number. Another is the great and growing body of Muslims. This and a preceding article 
by Mr Crowder, comparing the influence of Islam in British and French Nigerian territories, 
wel form part of a book he is writing on West Africa which Hutchinsons are to publish next year 


THE vast mud walls of Katsina, like those of 
most of the great Hausa cities of Northern 
Nigeria, are crumbling for want of repair 
and only the gates are maintained in any- 
thing like their former condition. Far from 
the most impressive of Katsina’s gates is the 
Kofar Yandaka; yet for me it was the most 
interesting, for through this gate Lord Lugard 
entered the city on March 23, 1902, to 
conquer yet another of the great Fulani 
Emirates. As I looked at the small plaque 
outside the gate commemorating that his- 
toric event I recalled the advice of an old 
Resident: “The political structure of North- 
ern Nigeria is more inextricably bound up 
with its past than that of any other West 
African territory.” 

Katsina is steeped in history and Lord 
Lugard’s entry in 1902 is but one of many 
dramatic events since its foundation in 
A.D. 1100. It was one of the original seven 
kingdoms of the Hausas, Northern Nigeria’s 
largest tribe. In 1380 Muhammed Korau 
became its first Muslim king, and in the same 
century the other kingdoms were officially 
converted to Islam, though it took many 
years before the bulk of the population was 
converted. The important thing was that the 
political organization of Katsina and of the 
other kingdoms was profoundly influenced 
by Islam; and even when the kings and their 
people lapsed into their Pagan beliefs and 
customs the Koranic system of administration 
was maintained. 

Even more important than 1902 in 
Katsina’s history was the year 1807 when, at 
the height of its power, it was conquered by 
Othman dan Fodio. Dan Fodio came from 
the Fulani tribe of nomadic herdsmen who 
arrived in Northern Nigeria in the 13th 
century, and who lived peacefully amongst 
the Hausas and their ruling aristocracy, the 
Habes. Dan Fodio, however, a religious 
zealot, began a holy war or Jihad against the 
Habe kings and the growing influence of 
Paganism in Hausaland; and after a success- 
ful campaign the Fulanis became the ruling 
aristocracy throughout the North, with a 
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Koranic government that remains the basic 
pattern for local government in the North 
today. Over the Pagan areas immediately to 
the south, known now as the Middle Belt, 
they also established some form of hegemony, 
and left bitter memories of their rule that 
still colour Middle Belt politics. 

Othman dan Fodio divided his great 
empire into two: an eastern region which his 
son ruled from his capital at Sokoto, and a 
western region which his brother ruled from 
Gwandu. Thus Islam, even if in parts thinly, 
was established not only as the religion of 
Northern Nigeria but as its political system. 
It was this system of administration that 
Lord Lugard found when he brought the 
North under British protection in 1903. 
Since then the system has altered little in its 
fundamentals. In accordance with Lugard’s 
theory of indirect rule the Emirs still have 
great powers, though during the fifty years 
of British administration a new and disturb- 
ing influence has been introduced: that of 
democracy. Like so many traditionalist 
Islamic states, Northern Nigeria is confused 
by this new notion. Latent tensions which 
were largely concealed by the presence of the 
British administration, by the power of 
traditional chiefs, the lack of education and 
the conservative character of Islam, are now 
becoming apparent. 

“It was self-government that changed the 
whole picture,” an African friend told me. 
“The struggle for power is on. It’s a struggle 
between the old forces of aristocracy repre- 
sented by the chiefs and their Native 
Authorities and the new forces of democracy 
at Kaduna, with its Ministers and demo- 
cratically elected assemblies. Until recently 
you British held the balance of power. You 
were able to harness these two forces, as it 
were, like two horses to the same chariot and 
keep them on the same path. But now that 
you are letting loose the reins they are 
beginning to pull in their own chosen 
directions and who can tell which will win?” ; 

If Katsina’s history is typical of the North, 
the rule of the present Emir and his father, 


Muhammedu Dikko, who built the city 
mosque and introduced polo to Nigeria, have 
shown that it is not necessary for an Emir to 
be hidebound by tradition. This was hardly 
the impression fostered in me by the admin- 
istrative officer delegated to take me to the 
Emir, to whom I had been given an intro- 
duction by his son who is studying at a public 
school in England. On my arrival in Katsina 
I had seen a fleet of low-slung, plush Ameri- 
can cars sweep into the palace; and I 
learned subsequently that the Emir, who had 
just returned from attending the indepen- 
dence celebrations of the Western Region in 
his capacity as a Northern Region Minister 
without portfolio, was leaving for Kaduna the 
next morning. I asked for an appointment 
at short notice. 

“Be careful of the Emir. He doesn’t like 
being photographed. He’s inclined to be a 
little liverish these days. I am afraid he will 
only speak to you in Hausa, even though he 
speaks excellent English, so I shall have to 
translate,” the official told me. 

In the palace courtyard we met a small 
man dressed entirely in white and only the 
deference of the official indicated to me that 
this was the Emir. He beckoned us into his 
council-room, all smiles and no liver. We 
sank into low chairs while his 
councillors sat on the floor, their 
shoes at their sides. Conversation 
was through an interpreter and 
under such circumstances it was 
difficult to elicit much information. 

I asked: ‘“‘What do you think of 
the future position of the chiefs of 
the North in relation to the democ- 
ratic government at Kaduna?” 

“The chiefs will be in this 
country for a long time to come,” 
he replied. ““Ihey are deep-rooted 
in the hearts of their people.” 

“But in French Niger,” I con- 
tinued, “which has a Hausa popu- 
lation like your own, the French 
have completely abased the Emirs 


the chiefs who used to protect him, as well 
as from the Europeans who ruled him.” He 
said this with scorn. “But’’, he added, ‘“‘I 
have heard that French rule ‘has improved 
a lot.” 

It was no use citing the fact that in French 
Niger today a full-scale parliamentary demo- 
cracy with universal suffrage including votes 
for women is at work, for Alhaji Usuman 
Nagogo, C.M.G., C.B.E., Emir of Katsina, 
is one of the North’s most progressive chiefs. 
Indeed it was once said of him that ‘he 
always anticipated what the British wanted 
and set about doing it even before they had 
had a chance to start themselves”. It was in 
his Emirate that the North’s Adult Literacy 
Campaign began, and in Katsina that they 
appointed the first woman organizer of the 
campaign. An English lady in Katsina told 
me: “‘Of course the Emir himself would like 
to bring his wives out of purdah. In fact he 
did so once, but he was forced to withdraw 
them from society because of pressure from 
his councillors.” Most striking of all is his 
attitude to reforms of local government. One 
of the Emir’s councillors assured me: “‘It is 
the aim of our Native Authority to train 
people to deal with their own affairs at the 
local level and to graft an elective democratic 


and traditional chiefs. Do you 


think this was a wise move?”’ 


One or two of the court officials 
looked at me askance, but the Emir 
took the question in his stride. 

“The French were against the 
chiefs from the start. They re- 
moved all the traditional chiefs and 
replaced them with old soldiers and 
clerks. This did not do the Hausa 
peasant any good. He felt lost 
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without his proper chiefs. He was 


in a vacuum. He was cut off from 
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All photographs, except two, by the author 


The mosque at Katsina, Northern Nigeria. It was built by Muhammedu Dikko, the father of the 


present Emir. 


When most of the other principal Emirs were living in traditional seclusion from 


things Western, he gave his children a good English education and even took his son to England 


system onto the old feudal structure of the 
Emirate.” 

Northerners may despair at the attitude 
of other Emirs but in the widely travelled, 
polo-playing Emir of Katsina they see a 
ruler who fully appreciates the dilemma of 
his country and the implications of demo- 
cracy for the chiefs. They see in him a 
leader who is prepared, however reluctantly, 
to bridge the gulf between the old aristocracy 
and the new democracy. They remember 
that he was one of the few Emirs to follow the 
late Emir of Gwandu, Sir Yahaya, in sup- 
porting the appointment of Africans to the 
post of Administrative Officer; and that 
when he was out of office in the government 
he assumed, unofficially, the role of leader 
of the Opposition in the normally acquiescent 
House of Chiefs. 

My happiest memory of the Emir was at 
the end of our meeting, both squatting on the 
floor, rummaging through photographs of the 
Emir playing polo and reminiscing about his 
father who first introduced polo to the 
Emirate. “It was twenty-one years ago that 
my father and I watched polo at Hurlingham. 
He was so intrigued by it that on his return 
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he turned out all the Native Authority 
officials every evening and forced them to 
play polo. In those days we used to play in 
the old Hausa saddles, and plenty of bones 
were broken as a result. I’ve broken every 
bone in my body, I should think.” 

Some eighty miles south of Katsina lies 
Kano, the capital city of the most important 
Emirate in Northern Nigeria and the 
commercial and industrial centre of the 
Region. Before the British built the railway 
from Lagos to Kano the city looked north- 
wards across the desert, and its leather 
became famous throughout Europe under 
the misnomer of Morocco leather. Today 
the railway and the groundnuts it exports 
force the city to look southwards and link it 
up with modern Western ideas. It is the 
biggest industrial centre of Northern Nigeria 
yet its ruler is a man who exercises his powers 
to such effect that he is feared throughout the 
city. Even in the lively Sabon Gari, or 
Strangers’ Quarter, outside the thirteen- 
mile-long city walls, the fiercely political Ibo 
Southerners seemed cowed by the Emir. “It 
was all right under his father,” one told me, 
“but since this man came to the throne his 
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power has increased every year.’ Indeed 
some people feel that the autocratic powers 
of this ruler come into direct conflict with the 
notions of responsible government as pract- 
ised at Kaduna. 

Yet when he came to the throne the Emir 
promised a progressive rule. In one sense 
this has been achieved. As a politician told 
me: “‘We have few thieves and prostitutes in 
Kano today.” But democracy and_ the 
political opposition of the North have had 
little chance to flourish in Kano. An official 
explained the Emir’s oppressive attitude 
towards the Northern Ele- 
ments Progressive Union, the 
party that seeks a reduction in 
the chiefs’ powers and_ the 
replacement of indirect elec- 
tions in the North by direct 
elections. “You see, most of 
these Emirs are not only 
political but religious leaders 
and believe in something very 
close to the Divine Right of 
Kings. Like James II they 
find political opposition dif- 
ficult to tolerate.” 

Curiously enough the Emir 
of Kano is the North’s leading 
member of the progressive 
Tidjanniya sect, which is pro- 
fessed in its more extreme 
forms by the NEPU opposition. 
Thus he rivals Sokoto not only 
in his political power but as a 
spiritual leader, for the Sultan 
of Sokoto is a Khadirriya 
Muslim. He identifies himself 
with a fast-growing sect that 
may ultimately bring about 
his downfall. 

In Kano, in a small mud 
house within the city walls, 
built in typical Hausa style 
though without the traditional 
decorations, I met Mallam 
Aminu Kano, the leader of 
NEPU and a member of one of 
Kano’s aristocratic families. 
The night I met him was the 
eve of a crucial election for 
NEPU. In the general election 
they had done much worse 
than they had expected. Un- 
fortunately 18th-century British 
electioneering practices are not 
unknown in Kano. However, 
that night Mallam Aminu was 
confident of victory in the 
elections for a new City Coun- 


cil. He took time off to discuss with me the 
extent of Egyptian influence in Northern 
Nigeria. “It is limited”, he told me, “to a 
very small group of Mallams or Muslim 
literary men who receive cleverly written 
books from Egypt, not on political science but 
on the Koran and on how Socialism can be 
adapted to Islam. 

Mallam Aminu and his party certainly 
look towards the South for their inspiration. 
They are allied to the National Council for 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, one of the two 
major parties of the South, and represent the 


The present Emir of Katsina is one of the most progressive 
chiefs in Northern Nigeria and is a brilliant polo-player 
as well as a politician and traditional ruler. He is talking 
here with the Governor-General of the Federation of Nigeria 
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Kano, the largest city of Northern Nigeria, gateway to the 
desert, market-town, railhead and an industrial centre, 
combines the ancient and the modern influences of Islam. 
(Opposite, top) Zhe beautiful white mosque is a modern 
building and a contrast to the city’s old mud houses, photo- 
graphed (opposite, bottom) from one of its twin minarets. 

(Right) Zhe Emir of Kano, a stern and unbending ruler, 1s 
considered by his critics to be too reactionary for modern 
Kano, and for the North, whose most influential Emir he is. 

(Below) Nevertheless, his city can take pride in a famous 
girls’ school that 1s almost unique for the Islamic North 
and revolutionary for purdah-bound Kano. The ‘matron’ of 
the school is related to the Emir and the Emir of Katsina. 
Both Emirs are ministers in the Northern Region Government 
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Above) The palace of the Emir of Zaria is decorated in the style of the Hausa people. He has recently 
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pronounced in favour of instructing Northerners in English, whereas the Emirs have been traditionall) 
hostile to Western ideas and education. All except those of Ratsina and Gwandu (now deceased ) opposed 
the training of Africans (below) at the Institute of Administration in Zaria to be District Officers 


modern approach to Islam and_ politics. 
There is of course much justification for the 
accusation of the government party, the 
Northern People’s Congress, that NEPU is a 
rabble, for it has attracted a lot of malcon- 
tents and members of the yaniska, or rootless 
mob. But Mallam Aminu himself is one of 
the most impressive politicians I have met in 
West Africa. I left his house that night in one 
of his party vans which was cheered loudly 
wherever it passed. Two days later I heard 
that Mallam Aminu’s optimism about the 
election had been justified. NEPU had 
gained half the seats in the City Council. 
In Zaria I talked with a European who 
lamented about the powers of the Emirs in 
the North: ‘Today I think we have come 
full circle. Some of these Emirs are more 
powerful than when Lord Lugard con- 
quered them. Of course that isn’t really 
Lugard’s fault. There was he, in this vast 
North, with a small army and a handful of 
officials and clerks, with the ready-made 
system of administration practised by the 
Emirs at his disposal. What could he do but 
use it? The trouble was that his successors 
built up his indirect rule into a sort of god, so 
much so that I think he would be shocked if 


The railway junction at aria. 


he could see how powerful the Emirs are 
today.” 

Actually Zaria’s Emir is not altogether 
unprogressive. Only recently he made an 
interesting speech on education in_ the 
Northern House of Chiefs; in it he suggested 
that English should become the medium of 
instruction in schools. One of the worst 
features of indirect rule was that educational 
policy in the North was ultimately in the 
hands of the Emirs. They shunned Western 
education, with the notable exception of the 
Emir of Katsina, and the result is today that 
the North is hardly ready for self-government. 
Out of a total population of 18,000,000 a 
mere 3000 will be taking their school 
certificate examination in the next five years. 
Now there is a desperate rush to educate 
Northerners. At the Zaria Institute of 
Administration I met young Native Authority 
Officials undergoing a Yigorous course to 
train them as District Officers. At the 
Northern Region Literature Agency I met 
young Hausa and Fulani editors producing 
magazines and news-sheets in vernacular and 
English for distribution to newly literate 
readers, taught by the staff of the Mass 
Education scheme, which also has its head- 


The railway provides one of the main links between Northern 


and Southern Nigeria. Though many Northerners would prefer independence from the South, they 
need federation with it for the use of its ports and railways to export their groundnut crop 
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quarters at Zaria. 

The North, however, has a long way to go 
before it can catch up with the Western 
Region, which also has a large population of 
Muslims, and yet has universal Primary 
education. The great tragedy for the North 
was that by treaty with Lugard Christian 
missionaries were not allowed to work in the 
Emirates without the consent of the rulers, so 
that they built all their schools im the South. 

In Kaduna, a large, lank town planned by 
Lugard as the administrative capital of the 
Northern Region, the crisis of Islam and 
democracy is all too plam. One morning I 
was talking to a group of Africans outside the 
office of the Administrator of the Capital 
Territory of Kaduna, as the capital of the 
Northern Region is properly called, where 
candidates for the local elections were 
registering their names. 


the Kaduna NEPU, stripped off his shirt to 
reveal ugly white scars criss-crossed on the 


dark black of his back. 


“Tm told they gave you eighty strokes of 


the cane in the market-place,” I said. 
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“No, ninety,” he answered me with con- 
siderable feeling. “They made me lie down 
in front of a crowd they had gathered there 
cad then they beat me.’ 

*“But did they really whip him just because 
he made a political speech?”’ I asked the 

young reporter who had oat me to see 
this man. 

“Yes, but of course you must realize he 
probably made a very abusive speech and 
according to Maliki law, which they use in 
the Muslim courts, you can even be im- 
prisoned for abusing an Emir—and naturally 


the NEPUs are always doing that,” he 
replied. 
One reads of such arrests with monotonous 


regularity in the local newspapers. The 
attitude of the NPC towards the Opposition, 
which is very small, is hardly compatible 
with the working of modern democracy. At 
one time half the NEPU Opposition were in 
abusing Emirs or holding 
‘illegal’ meetings. 

The bulk of the Northern People’s Con- 
gress is in favour of preserving the Chiefs and 
their power. The Premier himself is Sar- 
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Though Fos is far from the regional border between the North and the South, it 1s the true meeting- 
place of the two Nigerias, as this eating-house clearly shows. Here an Ibo woman, wearing a rope 
of pearls and European dress, serves a Muslim Hausa with a “‘full plate of yams’? for his enjoyment. 
“De chau” (very good), he replies. Because there is no Fulani Emir in Jos, Muslims feel freer 
in their contact with the politically active Southerners, of whom a large number live in the town 
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Makurdi, standing on the River Benue and capital of Benue Province, is virtually in the forest zone 
of the South. The vast Northern Region is really divided into two : the Muslim Emirates and the Pagan 


Middle Belt. The United Middle Belt Congress, which is demanding the creation of a new Middle Belt 
State, has a great deal of support in Fos and also amongst the Ti tribesmen who live around Makurdi 


dauna, or Vizier, of Sokoto, and he makes no 
secret of the fact that he would give up the 
Premiership to succeed his brother, the 
Sultan. The Emirs themselves have a 
considerable source of influence in the party 
through sarrauta or the power of ennoblement. 
The Northern Nigerian feels about appoint- 
ments to traditional titles and offices much 
the same as many English people feel about 
a peerage or baronetcy. Well over half the 
members of the House of Representatives are 
District Heads or office-holders under the 
Emirs. 

One afternoon in Kaduna I was discussing 
this with a group of young officials. In their 
eyes the British had set an impossible task for 
Northern Nigeria. As one of them protested: 
“On the one hand you have supported the 
Emirs through your policy of indirect rule, 
and on the other hand you have preached 
your ideal of democracy. How do you expect 
it to work when a Federal Minister lke 
Alhaji Muhammedu Ribadu meets the 
Emir of Kano, a junior Minister in the 
Northern Government, and falls flat on his 
face? You can’t argue on your belly.” 

“Yes,” said another. ‘“Take the example 
of some of our Ministers who are office- 
holders of the great Emirs. Say they have to 
issue a directive to their own Emir’s Native 
Authority. What then?” 

A third added: “‘Of course you know why 
the Emirs, who were always against self- 
government, are now in favour of it? Because 
they are afraid that democracy would make 
too much progress if the British adminis- 
tration stayed in power.” 

In Jos, on the great Pagan plateau of 
Northern Nigeria, the Muslim hegemony is 
less secure. The Fulani aristocracy is hated 
there for its past record of harsh rule and 
slave-raiding, and on this point tribal rivalries 
are sunk in the face of the enemy. Jos re- 
called to me, not the atmosphere of the 
sleepy walled cities of the North but rather 
the harum-scarum, jazzy atmosphere of 
Southern towns like Onitsha in the Eastern 
Region. It appeared to be full of eating- 
houses, and so many patent-medicine stores 
that one would have thought it to be popu- 
lated by a race of hypochondriacs. ‘The 
Hausa style of architecture intruded on the 
tin-roofed, Southern-style houses, which how- 
ever sometimes adopted the Hausa decorative 
motifs. Even the young Muslim men 
apparently preferred Western to Hausa 
clothes. Here Islam seemed much more 
like the Islam of the Yorubas whose strong- 
hold is the Western Region, a religion rather 
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than a civilization, though the Fulanis tried 
hard to establish it as a political system on 
the Pagan plateau. Until the British occupa- 
tion Islam was largely an aristocratic religion 
for the ruling classes, who soon forgot the 
evangelical purpose of dan Fodio’s Jihad. 
But under the British, who were known to 
favour Islam, the religion has spread fast. 
Above all it has been adopted by the Pagan 
chiefs, who have felt ashamed of being called 
heathens and found that there were certain 
advantages in being Muslim rather than 
Christian. 

Religion and politics come into conflict in 
Jos. Men may profess Islam, but they do 
not want to be associated with the Fulani 
aristocracy, who they say tend to secure all 
governmental posts, even when they have 
less qualifications than people of Pagan 
origin, like those on the plateau. Thus in 
Jos the dominant party is the United Middle 
Belt Congress which favours secession from 
the North and the creation of a separate 
Middle Belt region. 

That the main difference between the 
Northern and Middle Belt Provinces is one 
of culture rather than religion became even 
clearer in Makurdi than in Jos. This small 
town, on the great River Benue and capital 
of the Province of that name, is closely linked 
with the South both physically and in its 
outlook on life. Yet the Tivs, the main tribe 
of the Province, who favour the United 
Middle Belt Congress and separation from 
the North, have no love for their Ibo neigh- 
bours of the Eastern Region. On the other 
hand neighbouring tribes such as the Idoma 
and Igala favour the NPC because they fear 
the expansionist Tiv more than domination 
by the Muslim North. 

In the Middle Belt and in towns like 
Makurdi, Christian and Muslim missionaries 
meet. On the whole the Muslim missionary 
has the greater success. But his converts 
accept an Islam much more similar to that of 
French Soudan and Niger, which will allow 
them political freedom as well. Thus in 
Northern Nigeria there are two types of 
Islam: the old theocracy of the Emirs, which 
the British supported, and the new Islam 
of those men who have escaped the juris- 
diction of the Emirs or those who have never 
suffered it. If towns are any indication, it is 
obvious that the new Islam is gaining ground. 
There is much to support the view that, in 
backing indirect rule and the power of the 
Emirs, however necessary it was when 
Lugard first arrived, we have been backing 
the wrong horse in Northern Nigeria. 


